If It’s 
“Regal” 


The Quality Is Unexcelled 


Sausage 
Hams 
Bacon 
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Lard 


ROHE @ BROTHER 


Established 1857 


527-543 West 36th Street New York City 
Export Office: 344 Produce Exchange 
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Quality Sausage Manufacturer 
prefers the 


“BUFFALO” Air STUuFFER! 


Read Sam and Walter 
Provision Co.’s letter 


for full details! 








Eliminates Air 
in the sausage 
meat, 
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Air pockets can’t 
form in the 
piston. 


Cd 


Lid and arch 
swings over stuff- 
ing bench mak- 
ing it easy to fill. 
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The Patented Leakproof Superior Piston—adjustable to take up wear—is used exclusively in 
the “BUFFALO” Air Stuffer. 


No air pressure required to draw piston down. It drops instantly and very rapidly the moment 
air pressure is released. Write for catalog and list of users! 


If You see this wonderful machine in operation you'll buy! 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 
BRANCHES: Chicago, IIll., U. S. A. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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Better Lighting in the Meat Plant 


Good Illumination in Departments 
Filled with Machinery and Products 
Requires Careful Spacing of Outlets 


IV — Killing Floor and Cooler Rooms 


It is not particularly difficult 
to get good light in a room unin- 
cumbered with machinery and 
equipment. But even then the 
task is not one to be solved effi- 
ciently by one unfamiliar with 
the laws of illumination. | 

In a room where there is con- 
siderable machinery—particular- 
ly in the killing and processing 
rooms of meat packing plants— 
the problem assumes an al- 
together different aspect. 

Not only must the general laws 
of illumination be considered, but 
there must be taken into account 
the obstructions that interfere 
with an even distribution and dif- 
fusion of the light. 

If the untrained man is incom- 
petent to design a lighting system 
for the ordinary room, to get 
proper light distribution without 
shadows and at a minimum ex- 
penditure for electricity, it is 
hopeless for him to do an efficient 
job in a room where overhead 
rails and hanging carcasses com- 
plicate the problem. 

Poor Light Causes Waste 


Most departments of a meat 
packing plant need good lighting 
if the best work is to be done with 
a minimum of waste product. In 
no department, however, is good 
illumination more necessary than 
on the killing and dressing floors. 
Here accurate and careful work 
is of prime importance. 


A knife or a cleaver placed a 
fraction of an inch from the place 
where it should go may mean 
that valuable product will have to 
be sold at a low price. 


TOP VIEW 
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LIGHTING CARCASSES ON RAIL. 

Here is shown a suggested choice of 
unit and mounting for lighting hog car- 
casses on the rail on. the killing floor. 


Despite the care with which 
some packers pick workmen who 
have skill and experience, they 
are often at a loss to understand 
why losses occur regularly, due 
to what seems to be careless 
workmanship. 


Perhaps it never occurs to them 
that a poorly designed. lighting 
system may be the reason, ' Yet 
there probably is no one factor: 
that can contribute so much to 
mistakes and errors as inadequate 
illumination. TOR A: geeks 


In this article an illuminating engineer 
takes up several of the departments in a 
meat packing plant and ‘discusses ways 
and means for illuminating them proper- 
ly. 

This is the fourth of a series of articles 
on lighting the meat plant to-be published 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. The 
first, in the August 18, 1928, issue, told 
of the need for adequate lighting. The 
second, which appeared in the September 
19, 1928, issue discussed the proper types 
of reflectors to be used to meet varying 
plant conditions. The third, which ap- 
peared in the issue of December 8, 1928, 
explained how to space outlets properly. 


Lighting the Departments 


By A. W. Kakilty.* 

In this article there will be considered 
the specific lighting problems encoun- 
tered in the various departments of the 
meat packing plant. By mentioning a 
few of the possible solutions to these 
problems it is probable that other prob- 
lems and their solutions will suggest 
themselves to those who have had long 
experience in this line of work. 

Although the killing floor is usually 


*Illuminating Engineer, Benjamin Blectric Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, TH. : 
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located at the top of the building in 
such a manner that a maximum of day- 
light is obtainable, we have learned in 
the previous articles in this series that 
daylight is not dependable. For that 
reason efficiency of operation demands 
the installation of an adequate artificial 
lighting system. 

This is particularly true in locations 
in which high buildings may be con- 
structed in adjoining lots, and also 
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animal as it hangs on the conveyor 
would be very inadequate. 

However, tests prove that when the 
lighting units are correctly spaced, in 
accordance with the limitations imposed 
by the mounting height, the illumina- 
tion upon the vertical surfaces will be 
from one-half to one-third of the hori- 
zontal illumination values. 

The advantages of using the uni- 
formly-spaced general overhead system 
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LIGHTING LAYOUT FOR HOG KILLING FLOOR. 

The outline triangles indicate angle reflectors fitted with 200-watt clear lamps; 
solid triangles, angle reflectors fitted with 300-watt daylight lamps; solid circles, 
RLM standard domes fitted with 200-watt white bowl lamps; outline circles, Glasteel 
diffusers fitted with 300-watt daylight lamps; triangles and arrows, 200 watt intensi- 


projectors. 
where slaughtering must be accom- 
plished in winter. 

Lighting the Killing Floor. 

In lighting a killing floor two possi- 
bilities.are immediately apparent to us. 
We may either install a uniform system 
or go to a group lighting idea in which 
the main portion of the light is directed 
upon the work exactly as desired. 


Each system has its advantages, and 
it is probable that the decision will rest 
upon the executives in charge when any 
new installation is being put in place. 

Probably the uniform overhead sys- 
tem could be used to best advantage on 
the beef killing floor. Here the reflec- 
tors would be symmetrically spaced, as 
discussed in the previous article. Then 
no matter on what portion of the floor 
the men would be working, they would 
have all of the advantages of good 
illumination. 

Uniform Spacing Desirable. 

One might object that the overhead 
lighting system would only light to ad- 
vantage horizontal surfaces, and that 
the light on the vertical surface of the 


lie in the fact that any future altera- 
tions of the location of conveyors and 
other items need not result in a rewir- 
ing job. Furthermore, any point on the 
floor is as useful from a working stand- 
point as any other point. 

Thus, at every knocking pen, outside 
of the pen, and wherever the animal is 
placed, there is sufficient light to enable 
the men to work at top efficiency. 

Height Determines Spacing. 

It may be assumed, for the sake of an 
example, that the units may be mounted 
15 ft. above the killing floor. From the 
previous article it was learned that such 
a mounting will give a permissible 
maximum spacing of approximately 18 
feet. 

It may be assumed further that the 
“bays” of the accompanying sketch are 
30 by 30 ft. Then for a uniform system 
we will install four units per bay on 
15 by 15-ft. centers. 

In this case there will be used the 
RLM standard dome type unit, with 300 
watt white bowl lamps. The 300 watt 
size is the lowest wattage lamp that 
should ever be used on such a wide 
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spacing, if anything approaching ade 
quate lighting for accurate work is de 
sired. The 500 watt size is considerably 
more desirable. 

Hog and Sheep Killing. 

It is highly probable that on the hog 
killing floor the general lighting system 
could again be used to advantage. Hoy. 
ever, such a location furnishes ap 
excellent place in which to study th 
group system of lighting, so it is this 
idea which we will consider. 

Care should be taken not to confuge 
this system with the old local lighting 
idea which was condemned in the preyj. 
ous article, 

In the group idea the entire area iy 
fairly well lighted, and there is no 
sharp contrast between the highly illy. 
minated working space and the imme. 
diately surrounding inactive area. 

Furthermore, the units are 
adjusted well up out of harm’s way, 
and there are no unsightly drop cords 
and glaring bare lamps. However, the 
highest intensity is directed upon the 
work at the proper desired working 
angle. 

The easiest way to explain this is to 
consider the conveyor. Instead of 
lighting the entire conveyor area from 
overhead, the vertical or working parts 
of the animal on the conveyor will be 
uniformly lighted by means of angle 
reflectors. 

Lighting the Hog Rail. 

In the accompanying sketch -it is 
assumed that all of the men work on 
one side of the conveyor, and the re 
flectors are so spaced that the light 
comes from behind and over their heads, 

However, we know that this is not 


‘always the case, and when work is done 


on both sides reflectors must be pro 
vided on both sides. Furthermore, the 
units must be adjusted so that the “cut- 
off” is such that no blinding light will 
be reflected into the eyes of the worker 
on the other side. 

For best results the reflectors should 
be mounted in a row slightly higher 
than the conveyor rail. They should be 
placed back approximately 6 ft. from 
the front line of the carcass, and should 
be spaced approximately 9 ft. apart. 
The 200 watt lamp should be used. 

It is probable that the inspectors 
could work to advantage under condi- 
tions approaching natural daylight 
Therefore, at their stations, it is wel 
to consider the use of the daylight 
lamp. 

However, by filtering out the excess 
yellow and red rays the daylight lamp 
loses somewhat in efficiency, its actual 
light output being only about two-thirds 
of the output of the clear lamp of 
similar wattage. Therefore, when using 
the daylight lamp the next larger size 
should be used. 

(Continued on page 29.) 
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Meat and Livestock Industry Must Work Together 


One Can’t Succeed Without the Other 
Under Modern Economic Conditions 


Can the livestock industry op- 
erate without regard to the meat 
industry ? 

Can the meat industry go its 
way without considering what is 
happening in the livestock indus- 

? 


In the earlier years — when 
competition was not so keen as it 
is in the present decade, when 
livestock were produced at low 
costs, and when meat packing 
was more of an incidental than a 
fundamental industry—in those 
days perhaps, the livestock pro- 
ducer and packer had less need to 
work closely together. 

With the development of each 
industry there has grown a 
rapidly increasing realization that 
to survive and progress each 
must supplement the other. In 
other words, each industry forms 
a distinct part of one great in- 
dustry. 


Packer and Producer Problems 


The livestock producer is faced 
with serious problems in his pro- 
duction effort. The packer has 
been faced with equally serious 
ones in his marketing efforts. 
Now both realize they can’t play 
the game against each other and 
get anywhere. 

The livestock and meat indus- 
try is one business—which will 
go up or down together. 


These ideas dominated the recent ad- 
dress by President Wm. Whitfield 
Woods of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers before the National Live- 
stock Producers’ Association. 

In the course of this address Presi- 
dent Woods pointed to the need of co- 
operative effort on the part of both 
great divisions of the livestock and 
meat industry. 

It is through purposeful cooperation 
that meat can best be sold to the con- 
sumer at a price she will pay, and yet 
one that will return a sufficiently sat- 
isfactory sum to the producer to en- 
able him to maintain production. 


Efforts of the Institute. 


In outlining the packers’ effort to do 
this Mr. Woods pointed to the work 
of the Institute and briefly outlined its 


What Institute Is Doing as Its Share 


departmental efforts on behalf of both 
the packer and the producer. 

Perhaps one of the most significant 
statements of the entire address was 
made when Mr. Woods pointed to the 
effort of the Institute to promote ethi- 
cal, fair and economic processes 
throughout the industry. 

“To this end we are making a search 
for any abuses or wastes that have 
crept into the business as a conse- 
quence of the keenness of competition 
for trade,” he said. 

“When we are agreed on these abuses 
we are going to ask the Secretary of 
Agriculture to call a trade practice con- 
ference of the entire industry—mem- 
bers and non-members alike—so they 
can be eliminated as of a given date, 
and with the aid of the government 
kept eliminated.” 

A Far-Reaching Decision. 

This is a far-reaching decision for 
the packing industry. It is a step that 
has been taken to the great advantage 
of other industries, whose trade practice 
conferences have been held under the 
supervision of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

As the packing industry operates un- 
der the Packers and Stockyards Act, 
such a conference in that industry 
necessarily would be under the direction 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, who is 
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President, Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 





charged with administration of this act. 

As a result of keen competition prac- 
tices. have grown up in the industry 
which are detrimental, not only to those 
companies following them, but to the 
entire industry. Deciding on what these 
practices are and agreeing, with gov- 
ernment sanction, to cooperation for 
their elimination will perhaps be one of 
the most if not the most fundamental 
step the industry has ever taken for 
its permanent betterment. 

The full text of Mr. Woods’ address 
follows. 


Producer-Packer Cooperation 


By Wm. Whitfield Woods. 

What have you and I to do with each 
other? You represent the livestock 
producers. I represent the packers. 
Hasn’t there been some mistake? 

No. If you want to see our relation- 
ship to each other; if you want to know 
why we should be interested in what 
your shippers are deing and why your 
shippers should be interested in what 
we are doing, just consider this entirely 
plausible situation, in some measure an 
actual one: 

A certain man owns a small packing 
plant and a large farm. He raises his 
livestock, dresses it, processes the meat 
and sells it. 

What he receives for his livestock 
will depend on what he can get for his 
meat. It also will depend on how 
efficiently he operates every department 
of his packing plant. If his expenses 
run away with him, there won’t be 
enough left to compensate him fairly 
for his livestock. Or, if he markets 
the product poorly, the amount he will 
have left as the price of his livestock 
will be unduly small. 

’ Packer Ownership Divided. 

Now the only difference between that 
man and us is that he represents a 
single ownership, whereas in our case 
the ownership is divided. He owns both 
the livestock and the packing business; 
in our case, your principals own the 
livestock and mine own the packing 
plant. 

All the other implications of the situ- 
ation remain the same. We are your 
manufacturing and wholesaling agents. 
If you furnish us ill-adapted raw ma- 
terial, we can’t get you as much for it. 

If you don’t furnish enough material, 
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our overhead rate runs up and we can’t of cooperation, particularly business co- 


give you back as big a share of the 
preceeds. If you flood us with too much 
raw material, we can process it all but 
we'll have to dispose of some of the 
product at a sacrifice and remit to you 
accordingly. 

If we operate our plants inefficiently, 
or market your production ineffectively, 
there’s not going to be as much left to 
pass along to you. 

Whether we like it or not, the live- 
stock and meat industry is one busi- 
ness, and it will go up or down as one 
unit. When you shipped us too many 
swine last fall, the decline in hog prices 
cost producers millions of dollars, and 
the decline in pork ‘prices cost packers 
similar millions. 

We can’t make any headway by play- 
ing the game against each other, for 
our joint business has put us on the 
same team. 

Common Interest Is Basic. 


From day to day we may try to trade 
each other up or down on hogs or cat- 
tle, but in the long run our identical 
problem is to sell the product of our 
common labor to the consumer at prices 
she will pay, and to collect for the pro- 
ducer a sufficient sum to maintain ade- 
quate production. Too low prices lead 
to short supplies of raw materials and 
of meat; too high prices lead to over- 
production of raw materials and of 
meat. 

In this larger relationship, we have 
a common interest compared to which 
the outcome of our daily bargaining is 
but an incident. The general course of 
production charts the same line for both 
of ‘us. 

Your ‘principals own the raw ma- 
terials. Our obligation is to buy 
these at their current value, assume 
all the risks of the markets while they 
are in our possession, process them 
efficiently, market the products capably, 
retain enough of the proceeds to cov- 
er our expenses and a modest profit, and 
remit the remainder to you. 

It may seem like bringing coals to 
Newcastle to discuss purposeful coop- 
eration before the National Livestock 
Producers, for your organization was 
founded for purposeful cooperation. But 
the fact that you are engaged in an 
associative enterprise, carefully de- 
signed and purposefully executed, does 
not make the general subject of coop- 
eration inappropriate here. On the con- 
trary, it renders your annual meeting a 
forum unusually suitable for such a dis- 
cussion, and this group an audience un- 
usualy responsive to such a theme. 


Cooperate with a Purpose. 

It is well enough in these days for 
any person discussing cooperation to 
face the restraint of an informed audi- 
ence. We all have talked too loosely 
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operation. We all have conceded its vir- 
tues too freely. We have allowed it to 
be put forward almost as an end in it- 
self, rather than as a means to an end. 

And we sometimes have permitted 
ourselves to say that a man was not a 
good cooperator, when what we really 
meant was that he wouldn’t do what we 
wanted him to. 

Cooperation is not necessarily a good 
thing. It is a means to an end; and 
if the end is good, cooperation to 
achieve that end is also good. The dan- 
ger lies in applying our measuring stick 
to the means and not to the purpose. 
It is a danger which should be espe- 
cially avoided just now when the char- 
acteristic note of government, of busi- 
ness and of agriculture is cooperation 
—a fine development on the whole and 
not one to be decried. 

But, just as patriotism can be made 
the refuge of a scoundrel, so can coop- 
eration or its counterfeit be made the 
means to unworthy ends. Cases are 
available without going beyond the city 
limits of Chicago. Business men in cer- 
tain trades here have been asked to 
choose between cooperation and a club; 
between becoming members of a trade 
association or hosts to a so-called “pine- 
apple.” 

End Must Justify Means. 

This sort of perversion of the coop- 
is often 
easy to identify and, at least in some 
measure, can be reached by law. But 


there is another misdirection of coopera- 
tive effort not so easily recognized and 
not too easily corrected. I refer to co- 
operation where the ends do not justify 
the means, or where the effect does not 
justify the budget. 

Cooperation has grown with rapidity, 
particularly in business, and rapid ex- 
pansion often develops wastes which 
are corrected when. more leisure for 
analysis and for readjustment is avail- 
able. Sooner or later there will be 
revaluatiogs of various cooperative pro- 
jects. , 

Meanwhile, the associative movement 
in business still is expanding rather 
rapidly, I judge, and the cooperative 
movement in agriculture is about to re- 
ceive a new emphasis. 

What is the present. stage of busi- 
ness cooperation and what is the pres- 
ent outlook for agricultural coopera- 
tion? The second question you can an- 
swer better than I can. 

Now as to business cooperation, is 
it purposeful?—Yes. Is it construc- 
tive ?—Usually. 

Growth of Trade Association. 

Our business associations have been 
revamped recently. For a time there 
were a number of trade organizations 
whose main purpose, according to one 
authority, was to beat the Sherman 
Act, and there were others whose main 
purpose was fellowship or frolic. 

Then came the development of mod- 
ern American trade associations: the 
Petroleum Institute, with its statistics 
on weekly production; the American 
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Bakers’ Association, with its re 
laboratory and trade school in Chicags. 
the Portland Cement, Association, wit 
its building and laboratory and large 
promotional budget, also in Chicaon 
the hotel association, sponsor of 3 
training course at Cornell University. 
the American Bankers’ Association and 
its giant baby, the American Instituy 
of Banking, with courses in varioy 
cities and universities. 

What are these business cooperaton 
doing? Is their cooperation purpose. 
ful, or is it just a big wind rushing 
through the trees? They cost money, 
and that money must be added to the 
price before the products or services 
they represent can be passed on to the 
consumer. 


Farmer Vitally Interested. 

This is of interest to the farmer if he 
furnishes the raw materials. If the 
business cooperators are processing and 
marketing the raw materials of agricul. 
ture, the farmer may wish to knoy 
whether their cooperation, which costs 
money, is purposeful or idle—whether 
it is constructive or destructive. 

How about it? 

I cannot speak for any association 
but my own, but I can give you a pic 
ture of some of its activities and you 
can then determine whether you think 
they are in the interest of the livestock 
producer. After that I should like t 
speak of something the Institute of 
American Meat Packers can hardly d 
alone; something which needs to h 
done and which might be done with the 
cooperation of this organization and 
certain others. 

Consider the Institute in some detail, 
It is engaged in purposeful cooperation, 
a cooperation which has a relation to 
your business. 


How the Money Is Used. 

You sell many thousands of cattle 
and hogs to our members. On each 
hog they buy from you and slaughter, 
they pay in to the Institute one-fifth 
of a cent: and on each head of cattle 
they buy from you and slaughter, they 
pay in to the Institute one cent. &, 
too, with the hogs and cattle they buy 
from others. All of these p2nnies and 
fifths of a cent, added together, make 
a very considerable sum in the course 
of a year. 

What do we do with it? Is the us 
we make of it of any help to you oris 
it just an added expense burden that 
eventually must be added to the price 
the consumer pays, or subtracted from 
the price the farmer receives? 

These are fair questions to ask, # 
let us run through the, Institute, de 
partment by department. Its depart 
mental division parallels’ pretty closely 
the division of the livestock and meat 
industry. : 

First comes the Department of Live 
stock. It is directed by H. R. Davison, 
a vice-president of the Institute, whe 
is a graduate of the University of Ik 
nois and a former livestock commis 
sioner for the National Livestock Ex 
change. 

Policy of Livestock Dept. 

The packer needs adequate raw ms 
terials, he needs adaptable raw mate 
rials, and he needs the good will 
those from whom he buys as well # 
of those to whom he sells. On the side 
of good fellowship, it is the policy of 


(Continued on page 47.) 
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Meat Packing Production at Peace Time Record 


Census Figures Show Increase 
in 1927 Over Three Billion 
Mark Reached in 1925 Census 


The output of packinghouse 
products in 1927 showed a slight 
Cease in value over the 1925 
figures, which made a new record 
for peace time value. 

In 1927 the output of the in- 
dustry was valued at $3,057,215,- 
718, compared with $3,050,286, 291 
for the census year 1925 or an in- 
crease Of approximately $7,000,- 
000. 

The industry made its record 
yaluation in 1919 when meat ani- 
mals and meat products were the 
highest ever recorded owing to 
war values. In that year the out- 

put of the industry was valued at 
a4 246,290,614. 

Value of Output Increases 

In 1921, which was in the heart 
of the deflation period when both 
livestock and meat values were at 
a low level, the output of the in- 
dustry was valued at only $2,200,- 
942,072. In 1923 a $200,000,000 
increase was shown despite the 
low values of meats and meat 
products in that year. In 1925 
an increase of nearly $500,000,000 
in the valuation of the products of 
the industry was registered. 

While the total valuation of 
product output of the industry in 
1927 showed an increase of only 
$7,000,000 over that of 1925, the 
expenditures for materials by the 
industry showed an increase of 
$38,000,000 over 1925. The cost of 
materials, including livestock, 
packinghouse supplies, containers 
for product, fuel and purchased 
power in 1927 was $2,663,740,403, 
. een of 1% per cent over 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to data col- 
lected at the biennial census of manu- 
factures taken in 1928, establishments 
engaged primarily in wholesale slaugh- 
tering and meat packing in 1927 re- 
ported products valued at $3,057,215,- 
118, an increase of 0.2 per cent as com- 


pared with $3,050,286,291 reported for 


1925, the last preceding census year. 
Meat Production High. 
The leading items in the total for 
1927 were as follows: Fresh beef, 
5,083,306,322 Ibs., valued at $765,043,- 
663; fresh pork, 3,110,253,129 Ibs., $517,~ 


862,985; cured pork, not smoked, 1,913,- 
054,049 Ibs., $311,300,294; cured pork, 
smoked, 1,221,117,972 lbs., $291,426,090; 
lard, 1,794,635,625 Ibs., $234,863,633. 

In addition, meat products (princi- 
pally sausage) are made to some ex- 
tent by establishments engaged pri- 
marily in lines of activity other than 
slaughtering and meat packing. The 
value of such products, as reported for 
1925, was $93,726,095. The correspond- 
ing figures for 1927 have not yet been 
ascertained but will be shown in the 
final report of the present census. 

Slaughters reported in 1927 were as 
follows: Cattle, 10,724,828, a decrease 
of 1.2 per cent from 1925; calves, 
5,476,707, a decrease of 5.2 per cent; 
sheep and lambs, 14,388,648, an increase 
of 5.7 per cent; hogs, 47,492,302, a de- 
crease of 1.2 per cent. 

This industry embraces establish- 
ments engaged both in, slaughtering 
cattle, calves, hogs, sheep, or other ani- 
mals and in preserving all or a part 
of the raw stock by canning, salting, 
smoking, or otherwise curing it for the 
trade; establishments engaged in 
slaughtering only; and establishments 
which purchase raw stock from slaugh- 
terhouses and preserve it. 


1,249 Establishments Report. 


Of the 1,249 establishments report- 
ing for 1927, 152 were located in Penn- 
sylvania, 120 in Ohio, 117 in New York, 
94 in California, 81 in Illinois, 58 in 
Indiana, 45 in Michigan, 45 in Missouri, 
40 in Maryland, 40 in Massachusetts, 
86 in Washington, 35 in New Jersey, 29 
in Kansas, 26 in Virginia, and 25 in 
Colorado. The remaining 306 were dis- 
tributed through 32 other states and 
the District of Columbia. 

In 1925 the industry was represented 
by 1,269 establishments, the decrease 
of 1927 being the net result of losses 
and gains. Of the establishments lost, 
some were idle throughout the year and 
some went out of business prior to 1927. 
Of the establishments gained, part were 
engaged in activities other than slaugh- 
tering and meat packing in 1925, and 
the remainder reported for the first 
time at the present census. 

The statistics for 1927. and 1925 are 
presented in the following tables. Fig- 
ures for 1927 are preliminary and sub- 
ject to such corrections as may be found 
necessary after further examination of 
the returns. 


SUMMARY FOR THE INDUSTRY. 


1927. 
No. of establishments 1,249 
Wage earners (avge. 
for year) (4) 119,095 
Wages (°) $161,583,827 
Cost of materials 
(packinghouse sup- 
lies, containers for 
products, fuel and 
purchased power) f 
total (*) $2,663,740,403 $2,625,192,435 
Materials, ae 
- -$2,640,319, 602 (3) 
AES »420,801 (3) 


1925. 
1,269 


120,422 
$159,355,169 


see table p. 30) 
Value oy Fl manu- 


$3,057,215,718 $3,050,286,291 


$393,475,315  $425,093,856 
489,576 441,516 


(1) Not including salaried employees. 

(*?) The amount of manufacturers’ profits can not 
be calculated from the census figures, as no date 
are collected on a number of items of expense, 
such as interest on investment, rent, depreciation, 
taxes, insurance and advertising. 

(3) Not reported separately. 

(*) Value ot products less cost of materials, pack- 
ing house supplies, fuel, containers for products 

and purchased power. 


facture ( 
Horsepower 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND VALUB 
OF PRODUCTS FOR LEADING STATES. 


No. of 
establish- 

ments. 

1,249 


Value of 


United States 
Tilinois 
Kansas 


New York 
Towa 
Nebraska 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
California 
Indiana 


New Jersey 
Wisconsin 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 

All other states (1) 


(t) Alabama, 8 





establishments; Arizona, hg 
Arkansas, 2; Colorado, 25; Connecticut, 

ware, 9; District of Columbia, 8; 

Georgia, 8; Idaho, 14; Kentucky, 21: 

9; Maine, ho; Maryland, 40; Mississippi, 

tana, 17; Nevada, 3; New Hampshire, 3 
Mexico, 1; North Carolina, 7; North Dakota, 2; 
Oklahoma, 7; Oregon, 17; Rhode Island, 6; South 
Carolina, 4; South Dakota, 5; Tennessee, 13; 
Utah, 9; Virginia, 26; Washington, 36; West Vir 
ginia, 9; Wyoming, 4. 


ANIMALS SLAUGHTERED, BY CLASS, NUM- 
BER AND WEIGHT. 


1927. 
Cattle, No. 10,724,823 10.853,921 
Weight on hoof, 1bs.10,098,812.218 10,201.234.519 
Weight dressed, lbs. 5,372,€99,078 5,434,422,717 
Avge. on 
hoof, Its. . 42 949 
Avge. 
dressed, lbs. 
Calves, No. 476, 
Weight on hoof, 952.376,313 1,006. 780/101 
Weight dressed, 587,903, 702 623,572,699 
Avge. weight 


hoof, lbs. 174 - 174 
Avge. weight 
dress*d, Ibs. 107 108 

Sheep and lambs, No. 14,388.643 13.616,405 
Weight on hoof, Ibs. 1,168.083.025 | 1,108,770,374 
Weight dressed, Ibs. 556,623,920 531,814,053 
Avge. weight 

hoof, Ibs. 81 81 
Avge. weight 
dressed, lbs. 

Hogs, No. .492,.302 
Weight on hoof, lbs.10,875.730,466 10,603,099,.357 
Weight dressed, bs. 8,098,943,551 7,864;746;885 
Avge. 

hoof, Ibs. 229 221 
Avge. weight 
dressed, Ibs. 164 


(Continued on page 30.) 


1925. 


501 
5.775.640 


39 
48.072, 511 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Items under this head cover mat- 
ters of general and particular inter- 
est to the meat and allied industries 
in connection with traffic and trans- 
portation problems, rate hearings 
and decisions, etc. Further infor- 
mation on these subjects may be 
obtained by writing to THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Col- 
ony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 














oe ee ee SETAE TIRES RITES 


BEDDING LIVE STOCK CARS. 

Packers who ship livestock are in 
the. midst of that season recognized as 
the most troublesome from the stand- 
point of livestock transport, and the 
one in which disputes on bedding 


charges constantly confront the ship- , 


ping packer. 

A plan for avoiding such disputes 
should be welcome to every. shipper. 

It is urged that every packer instruct 
his buyers, or his order buyers, on 
every market where he operates, to 
order cars with the order bearing one 
of the following notations: 

“Car to be suitably bedded.” 

“Bed car with material of a kind 
and quantity to protect the shipments.” 

“Suitably bed this car.” 

“See that car is suitably bedded.” 

Unless the packer is prepared to pay 
extra charges, he should not specify 
any amount of bedding. If he orders 
more than the carrier considers suit- 
able, he has the right to make him pay 
extra therefor. Do not order the rail- 
way company or stock yards company 
to supply any certain quantity of bed- 
ding unless you are willing to pay ex- 
tra for it. 

Do not attempt to meddle or inter- 
fere with the carrier. It is his duty 
to furnish a proper car, supplied with 
bedding of a kind and quantity to pro- 
tect the shipment through to destina- 
tion. Let him do it, and hold him 
fully responsible if he fails. 

Do as suggested here and your 
charge for bedding should generally be 
$1.00 per single deck, or $1.50 per 
double deck. A higher charge gener- 
ally applies from Buffalo, Pittsburgh 
and some Southern points. 

To sum it up in a phrase: Order 
suitably bedded cars, and make the 
carrier supply them. 

— 

DEATH OF INDIANA PACKER. 

Frank T. Major, treasurer of Major 
Brothers Packing Co., beef and pork 
packers of Mishawaka, Ind., who died 
at Columbus, O., on January 16, was 
one of the two original founders of the 
company which bears his name. His 
long connection with packer interests 
gained him a host of friends in the in- 
dustry, and the news of his passing 
a deep regret to all who knew 
im. 

Born at Kitchener, Canada, on De- 
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cember 30, 1869, Mr. Major and his 
brother, A. J. Major, began slaughter- 
ing cattle in a small way on the pres- 
ent site of the Major Brothers plant 
in the year 1892. For a number of 
years thereafter the firm was operated 
as a partnership under the name of 
A. J. & F. T. Major, but later on the 
firm name was changed to that of Ma- 
jor Brothers. In 1905 the brothers 
built a new packing plant, the one in 
which operations are today conducted, 
and the Major Brothers Packing Co. 
was incorporated as such in 1906, one 
year after the new plant was erected. 

It was in 1906 that Frank T. Major 
became treasurer of the newly -incor- 














THE LATE FRANK T. MAJOR. 


porated concern. In this capacity he 
had served ever since, and his execu- 
tive abilities did much to make the 
company the successful enterprise it is 
today. He had been failing in health 
for the past ten years, and since 1926 
had been a patient at the Mt. Carmel 
Hospital in Columbus, O. While out 
driving in his automobile there on Jan- 
uary 16 he was stricken with a sudden 
heart attack, death occurring almost 
immediately. 
ee ee 


HORMEL EXECUTIVE DIES. 

George W. Field, for the past twelve 
years in charge of the beef department 
of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., 
died suddenly on January 24 of a heart 
attack. Mr. and Mrs. Field were attend- 
ing a party given by the Parody Club 
of Austin on the evening of January 24, 
when he was suddenly stricken and 
passed away early the following morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Field was born at St. Paris, O., in 
1882, and became associated with the 
Hormel organization as head of the beef 
department in April, 1916. Previous to 
that time he had been for six years in 
charge of the beef department of a 
large Canadian packing interest. While 
with the Hormel company, Mr. Field 
had acquired many friends in the pack- 
ing industry, all of whom will regret 
greatly his passing. 
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Chain Meat Stores 


News and Views in This New Fiela 
of Meat Distribution. 











TRUNZ PORK STORE SALE, 

An increase of over 25 per cent jn 
sales of the Trunz Pork Stores, 
located in New York City and Brook. 
lyn, is reported for the 12 months enggy 
December 29, 1928. Net ‘sales for th 
year totaled $4,463,619, compared with 
$3,561,440 in 1927. Net. profits, afte 
all deductions including federal incom, 
tax, were $354,038, an increase of § 
per cent over 1927. During the lag 
quarter of the year the net sales totala 
$1,243,287, and net profit after all de 
ductions, $106,657. At the close of th 
year the company was operating 29 re. 
tail stores. 

(fe 
CHAIN STORE EARNINGS, 

The November earnings of four gro. 
cery chains show a large increase ove 
those of the same month of 1927, the 
increase ranging from 13.1 per cent jp 
the case of the D. Pender Grocery (Gp, 
to 42.4 per cent for the Safeway Stora, 


ne. 

The November sales of the 
Grocery & Baking Co. totalled 
148,769. Those for Safeway Stores, 
Inc., $9,665,685, National Tea . (, 
$7,520,754 and for the D. Pender Gro 
cery Co. $1,251,597. 

The difference in the number of stores 
operated in November, 1928, and in the 
same month of 1927 is not taken into 
consideration in figuring the percentage 
increase in sales. 


> 


NATIONAL TEA REFINANCING. 

A plan of recapitalization and r 
financing of the National Tea Company 
is to be voted on by the stockholden 
of the company on February 9, and if 
approved will be made effective Feb 
ruary 25. The plan provides for a 
split-up of the present common stock o 
a four-for-one basis, the sale of 60,000 
additional shares of new common, the 
issuance of 200,000 shares of 5% pe 
cent preferred stock of $10 par, and 
the calling in of the outstanding pre 
ferred stock. 

It is proposed to change the at 
thorized common stock to 800,000 shares 
from the present 150,000 shares of m 
par. There is to be issued 600,00 
shares of new common for the 150,00 
shares now outstanding. df 
the sale will be used to retire the pret 
ent 6% per cent cumulative preferred 
stock of $100 par, of which abou 
$4,000,000 is outstanding. 

ee aed 
CHAIN STORE NOTES. 

Southwestern Stores, Inc., have ft 
cently acquired the Blue Front ot 
of stores in Oklahoma, which it is 
mated will\ increase annual sales Wj 
$1,000,000, making the total busines: a 
the organization about $7,000,vu0. The 
Southwestern Stores operate a 
groceries with meat markets in Okls- 
homa and surrounding territory. 
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Selling at a Profit 


A certain small meat packer in the 
Central West recently made a compre- 
hensive survey of his sales territory. 
In this investigation all factors bear- 
ing on the consumption and sales of 
meats, selling costs and profits were 
considered. 

This survey brought out much valu- 
able and, in many ways, surprising in- 
formation. In fact, from this survey 
the packer learned so many things he 
formerly did not know that he is now 
planning an entirely new sales policy. 

Perhaps the most outstanding fact 
brought out was that too much terri- 
tory was being covered, and that there 
were excellent prospects of increasing 
sales and profits—not by expanding the 
territory, but by restricting it. 

This packer is now selling in a ter- 
titory within a radius of about 150 
miles from his plant. In this territory, 
the survey showed, he is selling but a 
small percentage of the meat products 
consumed. This percentage decreases 
almost in direct proportion to the dis- 
tance from the plant. 


. 
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In other words, the farther he goes 
from his plant the less are his sales 
per hundred of population. 

He finds, also, that profits decrease 
at a rapid rate as distance from the 
plant increases. This is because less 
calls per day are possible and the ex- 
pense per call is increased. Transpor- 
tation and handling. costs also have an 
influence. 

Within a hundred miles of his plant 
there is consumed several times the 
quantity of meat products his plant is 
able to produce. His figures show that 
were he able to sell his production with- 
in this or a smaller radius, his profits 
would increase considerably. 

And why should he not, he reasons, 
market his production nearer home? 

In the smaller territory he could mer- 
chandise more intensively. Salesmen 
would be able to make more calls per 
day and spend more time opening up 
new accounts, and advertising could be 
concentrated to better advantage. With 
the same advertising appropriation he 
is now using, more advertising could 
be done and the territory blanketed 
more effectively. 

In short, this packer feels that the 
same merchandising and selling efforts 


“ he is now making would be several 


times more effective if concentrated in 
limited territory. 

What is right in theory, this packer 
believes, can hardly be wrong in prac- 
tice; and he is willing to risk his money 
on his beliefs. He is now making his 
plan to draw a circle around his plant 
outside of which he will refuse to go 
for business. This circle will have a 
radius of one hundred miles. 

This is only the start, however, and 
while he has no doubts as to what the 
results will be eventually, he prefers 
to go at the matter gradually. It is his 
aim ultimately to restrict his selling 
territory to the very smallest radius 
that will take the output of his plant. 

If conditions in other territories are 
the same or similar to those found by 
this packer in his territory, many pack- 
ers have sales policies that need re- 
vamping. They are jumping here and 
there and going long distances for busi- 
ness and piling up a sales expense that 
is not justified by the margin of profit 
the sales represent. 

The time has come, it would seem, 


27 


when packers might profitably give 
some time, thought and study to learn- 
ing more about their sales territories, 
their possibilities and their limitations. 

More effort to sell profitably what the 
sales territory will consume, and iess 
effort to obtain large volume and. take 
chances on profits, would be a step in 
the right. direction in many instances. 


ea NSS 


Mergers for Economy 

Mergers constituted an important 
feature of 1928 business, with more 
mergers scheduled for 1929, according 
to a review of industry and business 
made by F. M. Feiker, managing direc- 
tor of The Associated Business Papers, 
Inc. 

Summarizing the reports of 149 edit- 
ors of business papers in the fields of 
production, merchandising and service 
functions, it was found that there had 
been nothing particularly startling in 
1928 business and that.1929 held little 
promise of change. These editors were 
of the opinion that there was less un- 
employment during 1928 and a nearer 
approach to balancing production and 
consumption than is generally recog- 
nized. 

The principal motive back of the 
mergers effected during 1928 seemed 
to be an attempt to provide undupli- 
cated sales and distribution machinery 
so as to reduce gross cost of manufac- 
turing and sales and to increase net 
profits rather than an attempt to re- 
duce cost of manufacture aione. 

“Where in former years mergers were 
chiefly for refinancing purposes,” this 
review states, it is considered that “the 
mergers of the past year and those con- 
templated for consummation during the 
present year have been undertaken 
rather as a means to find the way out 
of the difficulty of growing sales cost, 
ruinous competition and to make proper 
provision for necessary research devel- 
opments both as to products and mar- 
kets.” 

Coincident with the mergers, there 
has been a development of staff organi- 
zation to take advantage of the eco- 
nomic values of management under 
consolidated control, the review says. 
This tendency is strong in the field of 
chain store merchandising as well as 
in merged companies. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE 


Handling Sheep Skins 


How are pickled sheep and lamb 
skins- prepared ? 

An Eastern slaughterer asks for in- 
structions on the method of handling. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you give us some information on the han- 
dling of sheep and lamb skins, particularly the 
preparation of pickled skins? We are prepared 
to undertake the handling of skins on a large 
scale. Any assistance you can give us will be 
much appreciated. 

Handle sheep pelts promptly on re- 
moval from the carcass, to avoid de- 
terioration. 

Curing Sheep Pelts.—If the pelts are 
to‘be cured, they are folded flesh side 
out. and allowed to.cool. They are then 
piled in a pack similar to a hide pack, 
with the flesh side up, and salted. About 
5 Ibs. of medium salt is used per pelt. 

After the penetration of the salt is 
complete, the pelts are ready to be 
bundled and shipped. 

Wool Pulling.—If the pelts are to be 
made into wool and skin, the first re- 
quirement is to pull the fleece. In this 
case the first operation is that of wash- 
ing the pelts by immersing in a con- 
crete vat. 

Where wool is pulled on a large scale, 
the vats are provided with agitators 
which conform to the contour of the 
vat, so that when the agitator revolves 
it keeps the contents of the vat in vio- 
lent motion. During this process, water 
is fed into the vat from the rear and 
overflows on the floor in front of the 
vat, carrying the dirt and contamina- 
tion from the pelts with it. 

Soaking and Washing.— The pelts 
are immersed in cold water at about 
50 degs. F. on coming from the killing 
floor, and are agitated about five min- 
utes. They are then allowed to soak 
over night. During the warmer sea- 
sons of the year it is better to handle 
each day’s pelts that same day, as the 
skins have a tendency to decompose if 
left in water overnight. 

After soaking and washing, the pelts 
are agitated for about 30 minutes, dur- 
ing which time clean water is fed into 
the vat. The clearness of the overflow- 
ing water will indicate when the pelts 
are thoroughly clean. 

They are then removed from the 
washing vats and taken to a centrifugal 
wringer, similar to those commonly 
used in laundries. The pelts are wrung 
until the excess water is out of them. 


Painting.—They are then laid skin 
side up on a table, where they are 


painted with a depilatory made of a 
solution of sodium sulphide in water 
which is mixed with slaked lime. The 
strength of this solution varies, the 
weaker solution being used for lamb 
pelts and the stronger solutions for the 
heavier sheep pelts. 

In country kill and in some plants, 
painting only with lime is still prac- 
ticed. However, the sodium sulphide 
has been found very satisfactory, as it 
has a tendency to dissolve the roots of 
the wool so that the wool pulls away 
from the skin very readily. 

Proper mixing and use of this depila- 
tory paint is very important, as it is 
easy to burn the skin. The strength 
of the solution varies from 20 degs. 
Beaumé to 32.5 degs. Beaumé. 


Pulling the Wool.— After the pelts 
are painted, they are folded together 
with the skin side in and hung over 
racks overnight. In the morning they 
are placed skin side down and fully 
spread out upon a convex steel sheet in- 
clined at a convenient working angle. 

The wool is then pulled from the back 
of the pelts and placed in containers ac- 
cording to grade. After the back wool 
is removed, the puller works on the 
other parts, putting this wool in other 








Temperatures ! 


Do you watch them 
In the hog scalding vat? 








rendering kettle? 
“ lard tank? 
“ ham boiling vat? 
sausage kitchen? 
smoke house? 
meat cooler? 
tank room? 

Or in a dozen other places 
in your plant? 

If you do not, you are los- 
ing money every day. 

Reprints of articles on 
Temperature Control in the 
Meat Plant which ran in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
may be had by subscribers 
by filling out and sending in 
the following coupon, togeth- 
er with 5c in stamps. 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me reprints on Tem- 
perature Control in the Meat Plant. 


sé 


“ 








6 


« 


Address 


Enclosed find a 6c stamp. 
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containers. Shears are used in py}. 
ing from around the neck and othe 
hard places, care being taken not 
damage the skin. 


Washing the Pelt.—After the jog 
is pulled, the skins are taken to a wash. 
ing vat not unlike that used for th 
first washing of the pelt. Here they 
are agitated thoroughly until free fron 
the depilatory. When completely. cleaned, 
they are removed from. the washing yat 
and the heavy fatty surfaces trimme 
off from about the neck and head just 
before the foreleg, and above the 
brisket. The skins are then trimmed 
ready for the tanner. 

Liming.—The next process js “lim. 
ing.” This consists of immersing the 
washed and trimmed skins in a vat sim- 
ilar to the washing vat, where they are 
agitated for about 30 minutes in slaked 
lime water. Then they are soaked in 
this lime water bath for two to three 
days, agitated again for about three 
hours, removed, thoroughly washed and 
drenched. 

A sodium sulphide solution can be 
used instead of lime, if desired, which 
makes it possible to handle the skin 
overnight. 

To drench the skins, immerse in a vat 
like the others used in handling skins 
and pelts, and agitate in a solution of 
“oripon” and water to neutralize the 
sulphide. This agitation continues for 
38 to 38% hours. Drenching with 
“oripon” also eliminates the offensive 
odors as a result of drenching. 

When lime is used instead of sulphide, 
wheat or bran middlings can be used 
during the agitating process. 

The skins are then _ thoroughly 
washed with warm water at about 
degs. F. From this warm water they 
are placed in cold salt pickle at about 
42 degs. F., to which has been added 
approximately 1 per cent of free sul- 
phuric acid. 

The skins are agitated in this solv- 
tion and allowed to soak overnight. 
They are then washed in a washing vat 
and graded for quality and size. 

Grading.—The skin is completely 
spread out for grading, being judged 
for quality and size. Pickled sheep and 
lamb skins are classified either as “clear 
grain,” being reasonably free from de 
fects; “blind ribs,” showing a pattern 
like indentation which is not ac 
raised but is plainly visible; “ribs,” also 
showing this pattern but with the mark- 
ings raised; or “cockles,” showing @ 
defect called a “cockle,” frequently 
found during the winter season. 

After grading the skins are bundled, 
6 or 12 in a bundle, according to 
and are ready for delivery to the tan- 


nery. 
When pickled in this manner the 
skins will keep for a long time. 
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Care of Wire Molds 


What can be done to prevent wire 

molds from discoloring meat products? 
A manufacturer of specialty meats 

is having trouble with his molds. He 

says: 

faditor The National Provisioner: 

We are using wire molds to make square minced 
ham and berliner, and are having trouble with 
the mold discoloring the bladders. We have 
seaned these molds very thoroughly with a cer- 
iain ‘solution, but this does not overcome the 
trouble. 

The trouble this inquirer complains 
of is probably due to the fact that the 
wire molds have become a little rusty, 
and they stain the bladders in which the 
sausage is stuffed. 

Molds should be kept very clean, but 
even so the galvanized or tinned sur- 
face will eventually wear off. When this 
happens the wire rusts and stains the 
product. 

The molds should be carefully 
watched and should be re-galvanized or 
re-tinned just as soon as the surface 
is worn. Most users of the wire molds 
find this desirable. 

The cleaning solution mentioned by 
this inquirer is very effective in keep- 
ing the molds clean. 

— 


BETTER MEAT PLANT LIGHTING. 
(Continued from page 22.) 

In the illustration on page 22, the 
angles are shown mounted on one side 
of the rail only. Over the shackling and 
sticking pens several general lighting 
units are indicated. 

On either side of the sticking pen, in 
such a location as to concentrate a high 
level of illumination upon the animal, 
are indicated two intensifying projector 
units. These should fully illuminate the 
front of the animal at the time the 
sticking takes place. In most places this 
is quite possible, since the sticking takes 
place in practically the same location 
all of the time. 


Lighting Storage Coolers. 

The next item to consider is the cool- 
ers. Of these there are, for our pur- 
poses, two general types—the storage 
cooler and the sales cooler. 

Apparently there are several ideas 
regarding the lighting for a storage 
cooler. Here no work is being done 
other than the moving about of the 
cuts of meat. Therefore, light is re- 
quired only in sufficient quantity to 
enable the men to find their way about. 

However, there should be sufficient 
light to enable the workers to move 
about with a maximum of safety. 

Here again, as a means of preventing 
the evils of glare, the units should be 
mounted well up against the ceiling and 
60 watt inside frost lamps on 10 by 10 
ft. centers should be used if the ceiling 
height is 12 ft. ‘or less. With higher 
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Good Lighting 
Increases Sales 


How’s the lighting in your sales 
cooler, Mr. Packer? 

Do the meats show up in their 
true values? 

Are some portions of the room 
and some of the meats in deep 
shadows, and others in glaring 
light? 

It pays to display your meats 
to the best advantage. This 
means good lighting as well as 
careful arrangement of carcasses 
and cuts, daylight lamps to show 
the meats in their true colors, and 
reduction of distracting shadows 
to a minimum. 


The retailer makes his decisions 
largely on the appearance of the 
cuts and the carcasses. You are 
not giving yourself a fair “break” 
when you neglect to make the 
lighting of your sales cooler 
“right.” 




















ceilings 100 watt inside frost lamps on 
12 by 12 ft. centers may be utilized. 

In every case the lamp should be 
equipped with a well-designed reflector 
such as an RLM standard dome. 

In locations in which moisture pre- 
sents a problem, it may be desirable to 
use a marine type fitting or a vapor 
proof unit in place of the usual re- 
flector. 

In the Sales Cooler. 


The second type cooler is one in which 
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the sides of meat are displayed to ‘pos- 
sible buyers. In such a placé the light- 
ing should be exceptionally good in 
order to display the meats to best ad- 
vantage. Here again, it is probable 
that the daylight lamp could be used 
to great advantage in order to as i 
the goods in its true colors. 

The lighting should be as well dif- 
fused and uniform as possible, and dis- 
tracting shadows should be reduced to 
a minimum. For such areas it would 
pay to use the highest type of indus- 
trial lighting equipment. 

A unit of the type described and illus- 
trated in the August 18, 1928, issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, which is 
of the best in industrial work, should 
be used. It is a combination of an opal 
glass diffusing globe and a porcelain 
enameled steel reflector of high effi- 
ciency. Such units equipped with a 200 
watt daylight lamp should be spaced on 
approximately 10 by 10 ft. centers. 


The next article in the series =~ light- 
ing the meat plant will consider the light- 
ing of additional special locations, 


Ss Rey oes 
SEEKS PATENT ON PRIZE IDEA. 
Fred Englen, of the South Omaha, 
Neb., plant of the Cudahy Packing Co., 
has made application for patents in con- 
nection with the device invented by him 
for facilitating the cleaning, sterilizing 
and oiling of hog and beef trolleys. This 
device which won for him the second 
prize of $200 in the 1928 prize idea con- 
test sponsored by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, was fully de- 
scribed in the January 26, 1929, edition 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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‘A LIGHTING LAYOUT FOR A BEEF KILLING FLOOR. 


In this case it is assumed that the 
mounting height of the lights is 15 ft. 


bays measure 30 by 30:ft. andsathat the 


The lamps indicated are 300- ‘watt: (minimum) 


white bowl in RLM standard dome réflectors. 
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1927 MBAT PACKING CENSUS. 
(Continued from page 25.) 
PRODUCTS, BY KIND, QUANTITY, AND 
VALUE. 


1927. 1925. 
Aggregate value $3,057,215,718 $3,050,286,201 
Fresh meats, total 
valme ........++..--$1,566,661,843 $1,443,938,739 
083,306,322 5,064, 621 


meats, total val. $674,752,087 
pickled and 

ther cured, lbs.. 102,738,345 84,196,641 

905,385 $17,911,103 

... 1,221,117,972 (2)1,236, 004, 732 

$291,426,000 (?)$336,121,817 


2,059,932,717 

x $415,681,687 
133,525,070 (2) 
$49,120,318 (2) 


$769,714,607 


143,196,757 
$27,751,305 


118,576,431 
$24,334,065 


903,752,718 
$178,074,806 
91,525,197 
$18,668,150 
1,672,334,129 
$279, 624,570 


casings, Ibs.(*) 114,949,498 
$22,335,917 


4,304,427 
56,092,473 
$11,069,114 


10,832,040 
$22,552,770 


1,053,926 
$101,049 
(4) 
(4) 
(4) 


(4) 
(4) 
(4) 


27,278,442 
$2,111,079 
82,235,482 
$23,428,648 
Amount received for 


$2,517,618 
rod- 
$193,622,104 (5)$193,353,748 


(@) Includes data for a small amount of ‘‘Cooked 
hams.’’ (See note 2.) 


(?) Not reported separately. Included in part 
in “Pork, smoked,’’ and in part in ‘‘Miscel- 


(*) Not including production of establishments 
sot slaughtering but engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of sausage or sausage casings, or 
which made these commodities and meat puddings, 


headcheese, etc., as 
Values of thus made outside the 
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MEAT AND LIVESTOCK TARIFFS. 

Revision of the tariff on meats and 
meat animals has been up for discus- 
sion before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives under what is known as 
Schedule 7 of the Tariff Act, covering 
general agricultural products. 

Representatives of producers appear- 
ing at various times asked the follow- 
ing duties be imposed: 

On stocker cattle, 3c a pound; 
slaughter cattle, 4c a pound; fresh or 
frozen beef and veal, 8c a pound; tal- 
low and similar products, 3.3c a pound, 
and not less than 45 per cent ad valo- 
rem; stearine, 3.7c a pound, and not less 
than 45 per cent ad valorem; mutton 
tallow, 3c, and not less than 45 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Hogs, 3c a pound; fresh pork, 5c a 
pound; bacon, hams, shoulders and 
other pork products, 6c a pound; lard 
and lard substitutes, 4.6c a pound, and 
not less than 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Sheep and goats, $3 a head; fresh 
mutton and goat meat, 5c a pound; 
fresh or frozen lamb, 8c a pound. 

Extract of meat, including fluids, 30c 
a pound. 

Meats, fresh, prepared or preserved, 
not otherwise provided for, 40 per cent 
ad valorem. 

The present duties on livestock and 
meats are as follows: 

Cattle, less than 1,050 lbs. each, 14%c 
per pound; 1,050 lbs. each or more, 2c 
per pound; sheep, $2 per head; goats, 
$2 per head; hogs, %c per pound. 

Meats and meat products—beef, and 
veal, fresh, 3c per pound; mutton, 
fresh, 242c per pound; lamb, fresh, 4c 
per pound; pork, fresh, %c per pound; 
bacon, hams and shoulders, 2c per 
pound; and lard, 1c per pound. 

A duty of 6c a pound on green hides 
and 15¢c a pound on dry hides was ad- 
vocated. Hides are now on the free 
list. 

A representative of certain chain 
stores and wholesalers filed a brief with 
the committee and spoke in opposition 
to any increase of duties on beef and 
beef products. He declared that the 
suggested duties would be in the nature 
of an embargo, as would any increase 
of duty on frozen lamb. He said that 
the company he represented had stores 
in five states, and that only one-fourth 
of 1 per cent of all the meat sold in 
these stores was imported. 

—— = 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Bacon exports from Denmark for the 
week ended January 28, 1929, were 
4,424 metric tons, according to cable ad- 
vices to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, all to England. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


The 6 per cent preferred stock 
Procter & Gamble, 3,160,100 
has been called for redemption Marg 
28, at $110.25. The company will iggy 
$12,500,000 in 5 per cent notes. 

The Blanton Co. of St. Louis, Mo, 
is planning the erection of a 
refinery and plant for the manufactyy 
of cotton oil products in connectig 
with their subsidiary, the Helena Cg, 
ton Oil Mill, at Helena, Ark. 

The Sullivan Packing Company ¢ 
Detroit, Mich., has declared its ugy) 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent on th 
preferred stock of the company, 
able February 1, 1929, to the Bsn § 
holders of record January 21, 1929, 

The brokerage business formerh 
conducted by W. B. Cassell, New Y, 
City, as an individual, has been jp. 
corporated under the name of the W. 
B. Cassell Co. The following offices 
have been elected: W. B. Cassell pre. 
ident; W. R. McClayton, vice-prey 
ident; Jere Harrison, treasurer; Edy, 
L. Frey, secretary, and M. L. Councell, 


director. 
a 
STAHL-MEYER-FERRIS PROFITs, 

Consolidated net profits for the cal- 
endar year 1928 totaling $520,818 are 
shown for Stahl-Meyer, Inc. cop 
sisting of the merged companies of 
Otto Stahl, Inc., Louis Meyer Company, 
Inc., and F. A. Ferris & Co., Inc., New 
York City meat packers. This figure 
does not include the profits from sale 
of investments. Of this amount, $84, 
000 is applicable on preferred stock diy- 
idends and the balance on the 130,000 
shares of no-par common stock. 

The 1928 profits exceed the net prof- 
its of 1927, after giving effect to the 
elimination of certain non-recurring 
charges, of $319,281. 

For the fourth quarter of 1928 the 
net profit was $185,085, exclusive of 
realized profits on the sale of invest- 
ments, compared with $143,919 in the 
preceding quarter of the year. 

cmeati alin 
SUPPLY GROUP CHANGES NAME. 


At the annual convention of the 
National Butchers’ and Packers’ Supply 
Association, held at the Statler Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich., on January 22 and 23, 
the name of the society was officially 
changed to the National Market and 
Packers’ Supply Association. A uni 
versal policy was decided upon at the 
meeting for extending terms on fixtures 
sold on time, and the members present 
agreed as to the amount of the first 
payment which should be made m@ 
installment sales. 

The constitution and by-laws of the 
association were amended to provide 
for the election of part of the board af 
directors for two and three years. New 
officers elected for 1929 and to serve 
one year were as follows: 
Herman C. Schmidt, secre of the 
Cincinnati Butchers Supply Co.; vice 
president, Clarence Baier, New Brunt 
wick, N. J.;. treasurer, Harry F. 
Heacock, Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary, 
De Witt C. Reed. D. F. Lorenz 
Jacob Dryfoos. were elected directors 
for terms of two years each, and AvH. 
Ehrlich and Henry W. Schorer to-servé 
as directors for the next three years... 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Market Active—Prices Irregular—Un- 
dertone Barely Steady—Hogs Firm— 
Western Run Moderate—Pig Report 
Bullish—Cash Trade Good. 

The developments in the market for 
hog products the past week was one 
of irregularity with a broader trade, 
and on the whole, a disappointing ac- 
tion. The lard market bulged quite 
sharply for a time under commission 
house absorption on a moderate hog 
run, a firmer hog market, a bullish in- 
terpretation of the pig report and in- 
dications of a good cash trade. Pack- 
ers were free sellers on the upturns, 
and the market sagged readily under 
this pressure and displayed a heavy 
undertone. : i 

Commission house absorption was in 
evidence on the break, but the selling 
led to more or less liquidation, which 
at times uncovered stop-loss orders. 
Strength in cotton oil failed to cut any 

, and some of the close observers 
at the seaboard looked at the market’s 
action as indicating that packers were 
adverse to advancing prices at this 

time. However, it is admitted that a 

good consumptive trade is on, and few 

if any in the trade are looking for any 
important down turns from the present 


levels. 
The outward movement of lard con- 


tinued on a liberal scale. The weather 
over the West and Northwest was very 
wintry, and served to keep down the 
hog movement somewhat. 


Fewer Hogs Reported. 

The Government report indicate that 
there were 5,464,000 fewer pigs and 
swine.in the country at the beginning 
of the year than at the same time the 
revious year. The total was placed 
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with 44,544,000 head the previous year 
and 41,881,000 head two years ago. 
The total value of all farm animals on 
January 1st, was placed at $5,952,713,- 
000, against 5,512,508,000, on January 
1st, 1928, and $5,033,321,000, on Jan- 
uary Ist, 1927. 
Hog Prices Higher. 

The average price of hogs at Chicago 
at the beginning of the week was 9.70c, 
compared with 9c the previous week 
and 8.30c a year ago. The average 
weight of hogs at Chicago last week 
was 228 Ibs. against 229 lbs. the pre- 
vious week and 231 lbs. a year ago. At 
the high point hogs advanced about 
$1.00 compared with a short while ago. 
This had no material influence on fu- 
tures, but nevertheless the feeling pre- 
vailed that the run of hogs the next 
few months and the hog price devel- 
opments would have most bearing on 
the market for product in general. 

The official detailed report on lard 
exports for the week ended January 19 
showed 3,857,000 lbs. shipped to Ger- 
many, 9,556,000 lbs. to the United 
Kingdom, 805,000 lbs. to the Nether- 
lands, 1,347,000 lbs. to Cuba and 
1,768,000 Ibs. to other countries. The 
total exports for the week were 17,333,- 
000 Ibs. against 12,693,000 lbs. last 
year, making exports January 1 to 
January 19, of 56,485,000 lbs. against 
88,769,000 Ibs. the same time last year. 

The unofficial exports of hog prod- 
ucts for the week ended January 26, 
with destinations, follow: 


Pork, Lard, Meats, 
Lbs. 


at 54,956,000 head, against 60,420,000 France 


head the previous year and 54,788,000 
head two years ago. These figures 
pointed to a decreased production of 
lard as well as meats, but the trade 
in general was inclined to feel that it 
would be some weeks before the full 
influence of this reduction would have 
its effect upon the market. However, 
it was said that the report lays a 
stronger foundation beneath the mar- 
kets, and it was noticeable that com- 


mission house opinions were to the P 


effect that lard was a purchase on all 
breaks from the present levels. 

The number of cattle and calves in 
the country were placed at 55,751,000 
head, against 56,681,000 head the pre- 
vious year, and . 56,832,000 head two 
years ago. The increase was small 
enough to be without particular sig- 
tificance. The number of cows and 
heifers two years old and over kept 
for milk was placed at 21,821,000, 
against 21,824,000 the previous year 
and 21,801,000 two years ago. The 
number of heifers one or two years old 
being kept for milk cows were 4,377,000 
against 4,201,000 the previous year and 
4059,000 two years ago. 

The number of = and lambs on 
farms showed a decided increase, being 
Placed at 47,171,000 head, compared 


PORK—The market at New York 
was rather firm with a fairly good de- 
mand. Mess was quoted at $30.50; fam- 
ily, .$34.00@35.00; fat backs, $30.00@ 
81.00. At Chicago, mess was quotable 
at $30.00. 

The demand was fair, but 
the market irregular. At New York, 
rime western was quoted at 12.40@ 
12.50c; middle western, 12.25@12.35c; 
refined continent, 12%c; South America, 
13%c; Brazil kegs, 14%c; compound, 
car lots, 12% @12%c; smaller lots 12% 
@12%c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at January price; loose 
lard 95c under January; leaf lard, 125 
under January. 

BEEF—Demand was fairly good ow- 
ing to cold weather. The market held 
firmly, with mess New York quoted at 
$25.00; packet, $26.00@27.00; family, 
$28.00@30.00; extra India mess, $44.00 
@46.00; No. 1. canned. corned beef, 
$8.10; No. 2, 6 Ibs. South America, 
$16.75; pickled tongues, $75.00@80.00 
per barrel. 


See page 89 for later markets. 








STUDIES LARD MARKET ABROAD. 
‘ “One of the chief problems of Ameri- 
can packers in connection with our for- 
eign market for lard,” declared Archer 
E. Hayes, vice-presidert and treasurer 
of Hately Brothers Co., Chicago pork 
packers and lard refiners, on his return 
from Europe a few days ago, “is the 
necessity of advertising the merits of 
lard to the peoples of Europe.” 

Mr. Hayes, who has been in Europe 
for the past two months, during which 
time he visited England, Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium and France, spent con- 
siderable time renewing acquaintances 
with European business connections. 
He also found a splendid opportunity 
to observe the relationship between the 
manufacture of lard substitutes on the 
Continent and the volume of lard im- 
ported from the United States. 

“Although the coal situation in Eng- 
land is depressing,” he said in this con- 
nection, “that country expects to im- 
port more lard from the United States 
in 1929 than in the past. Because of 
the high cost of feeds and a decrease 
in swine population in the United King- 
dom, heavier lard imports will be neces-. 
sary. The only possible detriment to 
this appears in the advocated increase 
in duties on foreign vegetable oils into 
America, which would throw more oil 
into Europe and would result in a larger 
Continental output of lard substitutes 
such as margarine. 

“Advertising the merits of American 
lard in Europe is of far more impor- 
tance and would do far more good than 
any tariff on vegetable oils imported 
into this country,” Mr. Hayes said em- 
phatically. “American pork packers 
and lard refiners must devote consider- 
able effort to telling Europeans that 
‘there is no substitute for lard’ in the 
meat diet.” 

Mr. Hayes declared that the French 
market for American refined lard has 
been hard hit by the higher import 
duties recently put in effect by that 
country, as compared with duties on 
prime steam lard. As a result of this 
refined lard from Netherlands has been 
boomed in the French market. 

In connection with educating — 
consumers as to the value of lard, 
said that England and Central Euro- 
pean countries realize its true merits 
more than other Continental countries. 
Widely varying standards employed by 
European margarine manufacturers, he 
added, result in products considerably 
inferior to U. S. lard. 

Mr. Hayes, in calling attention to lard 
and its place in the ao, og Borg = 
interesting experiences 
the past with American packinghouse 
workers. ; 

“In plants where the labor includes 
several different races,” he said, “I have 
noticed that men of some nationalities 
come to work.in the. morning with a 
bun or two and a piece of and on 
this poor diet ‘burn out’: ‘ore the 
day’s work is over. Workers of Central 
European extraction, such as Poles, 
Germans and Slavs, have learned in 
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their own countries the food value of 
lard and consequently bring lunches 
which sustain them throughout the day 
without loss of efficiency.” 

rn oe 
CASINGS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Imports and exports of casings into 
and frém the United States during 
September, 1928, are given by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce as follows: 

IMPORTS. 
Sheep. Lamb and Goat 

Countries: ‘ee. . Lbs. 


Other 

Value. 
5,448 

19,108 

Gre 

Netherlands beeps 


Poland & Danzig 
— Russia in 


Turkey 
Australia secee ee 
New Zealand . 


Total ..... 


. 57, 811 


-.. 415,444 
EXPORTS. 
Hog Casings. 
Lbs. 


748,750 243,977 


Beef Casings. 
Value. 
13,909 
3,674 
173,256 


Netherlands 
eg & Danzig 


Dominican 
Republic 

Colombia 

Hawaii 

Porto Rico 

Philippine Islands 

Syria 

Australia 

New Zealand ... 

Union of South 
Africa .. 


20,179 
. 28,950 
1,540,269 312,714 1,568,335 245,939 

Exports of other casings were as fol- 
lows: Germany, 26,479 lbs., valued at 
$12,478; Italy, 6,880 Ibs., $890 value; 
Netherlands, 30,200 Ibs., $3,571 value; 
Sweden, 2,990 Ibs., $201 value; United 
Kingdom, 9,856 Ibs., $4, 289° value; 
Canada, 100,996 Ibs., $17,522 value; Hon- 
duras, 19 Ibs., $24 value; Mexico, 114 
Ibs., $158 value; Other British West 
Indies, 1,165 lbs., $248 value; Cuba, 
1,080 Ibs., $1,870 value; Australia, 
2,400 Ibs., $2,620 value; Hawaii, 120 
Ibs., $29 value; total, 182,299 Ibs., $438,- 
900 value. 
a od 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York City, N. Y., are 
officially reported for the week ended 
January 26, 1929, with comparisons, as 
follows: 

Cor. 

Prev. week, 
Western dressed mts: Jan. 26. week. 1928. 
Steers, carcasses. . 7,483% 6,657% 
138% 609% 1,333 
04 134% 

7,914 

24,988 

3,841 

215,216 

1,829,980 1,433,679 


ended 


9,267 
12,902 
64,403 
56,445 


8,805 
13,522 
68,478 
55/256 
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CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 

Stocks of provisions in Chicago at 
the close of business on January 31, 
1929, with comparisons, are reported by 
the Chicago Board of Trade as follows: 


Jan. 31, Dee. 31, Jan. 31, 
1929. 1928. 1928. 

Mess pork, new, 
made since Oct. 

.. 745 

Other kinds of bar- 
reled pork, bris. 25,394 

Pr. S. lard made 
since Oct. 1, ’28, 

TOR, ccccccpeovend 61,215,690 22,645,086 24,705,593 

P. §S. lard, made 
Oct. 1, 1927, to 
Oct. 1, 1928, Ibs. 4,315,814 

Other kinds of lard, 

Ibs. 

Ss. R. 
since Oct. 1, 1928, 
lbs. 

S. R. sides, made 
previous to Oct. 
1928, Ibs. 

D. 8. clear bellies, 
made since Oct. 
1, 1928, Ibs.... 

D. 8. clear bellies, 
made previous to 
Oct. 1, 1928, lbs. 3,832,307 

D. S. rib bellies, 
made since Oct. 
1, 1928, lbs..... 

Extra Sh. Cl. sides, 


1,143 628 
16,706 19,323 


7,494,821 
3,819,667 


5,050,255 


3,870,386 


669,363 1,030,340 


299,000 
25,290,527 15,748,649 11,857,161 


5,114,196 408,327 


3,178,755 1,997,266 1,568,160 


p 284,660 183,521 178,000 
Extra Sh. Cl. 
made previous to 
2,000 4.900 16,576 


GATMOR =. cos 1,500 


.965,690 4,597,723 3,549,445 
49,022 "385, 851 
-85,008,102 27,922,709 30, 951, 433 


18,248,736 15,223,385 21,217,247 
-29,398,053 21,179,073 21,216,696 


D. 8. shoulders, lbs. 
S. P. hams, lbs.. 
8. - skinned hams, | 
S. P. bellies, Ibs.. 
S. P. Calas or pic- 

nics, S. P. Boston 

shoulders, Ibs. ..10,999,983 9,495,089 6,909,427 
S. P. shoulders, lbs. 1,401,393 453,448 124,053 
Other cuts meats, 

MR. | sv escbacccoss 14,728,044 6,366,184 6,133,352 
Total cuts meats, 

lbs 148,877,728 107,954,606 105,846,568 


CANADIAN MEATS IN STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of pork and 
beef in Canada on January 1, 1929, de- 
clined 18 per cent and 20 per cent, re- 
spectively, from holdings of the same 
date last year. The cold storage hold- 
ings of veal dropped off 8 per cent, and 
holdings of mutton and lamb, 13 per 
cent. Comparative figures as of Jan- 
uary 1, this year with previous periods, 
as reported by the Dominion Live Stock 


Branch, are as follows: 


5-yT. avg., 
Jan. 1, Dec. 1, Jan, 1, Jan. 1, '29, 
1929, Ibs. 1928, lbs. 1928, Ibs. Ibs. 


. -18,154,221 19,764,827 22,903,491 24,193,174 

«+» 1,574,614 1,971,141 1,710,222 2,308,778 

. .27,879,654 24,806,388 34,078,425 32,290,729 

. 5,475,404 5,761,199 6,317,996 5,587,234 
ee 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia, Pa., 
for the week ended Jan. 26, 1929, with 


comparisons, were as follows: 


Week Cor. 
Prev. week, 
week. 1928. 


Beef . 


lamb 


Western dressed meats: 


Steers, carcasses 1,951 
Cows, carcasses 1,241 
Bulls, carcasses 243 39! 317 
Veals, carcasses 1,386 
Lambs, carcasses 11,672 
Mutton, carcasses 1 1,357 
Pork, Ibs. 528,312 


Local slaughters: 
1,545 
2,233 
17,936 
4,729 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS, 
Exports of pork products from the 
principal ports of the United State 

during the week ended Jan. 26, 1929: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


Jan. 1, 

——Week ended——. 29, to 

Jan. 26, Jan. 28, Jan. 19, Jan, % 
1929. . 1928, 1929, 

M lbs. M lbs. M Ibs. M Ihe, 

= 1,833 1,020 3,801 


o> seer seen 
United Kingdom. 681 1,491 889 aan 
Other Europe ake 30 seks 
Cuba 134 34 
Other countries.. 99 178 97 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLAND, 
3,422 


y 
United Kingdom. 2,164 3, 086 
poe Europe .. 971 ~ 
ba 


Other countries. . , 246 8 
“LARD. 


Netherlands .... 
United Kingdom. 4,871 
Other Europe 
Cuba 
Other countries. 1,028 
PICKLED PORK. 
Total 314 193 
To United aia 56 36 
Other Europe . 70 cane 
Canada ... 114 83 
Other countries. 74 74 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 


Week Jan. 26, 1929. 
a 

oulders, con, 
M lbs. M lbs. M Ibs. 
805 3,642 13,319 
736 539 894 
Port Huron 30 pees 
New Orleans ... 39 6 
8 eee 8,097 
Philadelphia ....  .... cece 


DESTINATION OF BXPORTS. 


Roads pa 
Sess BeeEEBE SeEE8 


szeee aT 


1,289 
10,855 
28 


Exported to: 


United Kingdom 

Liverpool . 

London 

Manchester 

Glasgow 

Other United Kingdom ........ eae 


Exported to: 


Germany (total) 
Hamburg 
CR MONT nnd dk een Soak an enee 


— a 
BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES, 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal and 
city inspection for the week ended Jan. 
26, 1929, with comparisons are officially 
reported as follows: 


Week 
ended 
Western dressed meats: Jan. 26. 


Steers, carcasses 

Cows, carcasses 

Bulls, carcasses 

Veals, carcasses 

Lambs, carcasses 
Mutton, carcasses 
Pork, lbs 


CASINGS FOR AUSTRALIA. 


The government of Australia requires 
that all shipments of animal casings 
imported into that country must be at- 
companied by an official certificate sim- 
ilar to the revised certificate for animal 
casings destined for Austria. Instruc- 
tions for casings exports to Austria 
were contained in U. S. Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry Service and, Regulatory 
announcements ‘of November, 1926, 
with which American shippers to Aus 
tralia should comply. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—The situation in tallow at 
the seaboard was distinctly firmer, but 
the volume of trade was not large. In 
some quarters, however, there were in- 
timations of business passing quietly. 
At any rate, extra f.o.b. New York sold 
at 9%c and pressure from producers 
at that level was noticeably lighter, 


‘with some asking as high as 9%c f.o.b. 


The Government report on the num- 
per of cattle in the country showed 
only. a small increase over a year ago 
and had little.or no effect. The under- 
tone in the market was undoubtedly 
firm, and the’ situation in competing 
articles was also firmer. Tariff develop- 
ments continued to be awaited anxious- 
ly, but there are few in the trade who 
are not looking for increases in rates 
on imported soapers’ materials. The 
indications are that producers are 
fairly well sold up. 

At New York, special loose was 
quoted at 9c; extra, 9%c; edible, 9%c. 

At Chicago the market appeared to be 
in a strong position with offerings light 
and limited. Bids of 9%c f.o.b. for 
prime packer were turned down; sellers 
asking %c.more. Cincinnati and Kan- 
sas City points were after supplies un- 
der sellers’ ideas. At Chicago, edible 
was quoted at 9%c; fancy, 95¢c; prime 
packer, 942c; No. 1, 9@9%c; No. 2, 
8%c. 

There was no auction at. London this 
week. At Liverpool, Austrailan tallow 
was steady, with fine at 42s 6d and good 
mixed at 40s 3d. 

STEARINE—A quiet trade but a 
firm market was the feature at New 
York. Advancing compound prices at- 
tracted attention. At New York, oleo 
was 11%4c last sales and was quoted 
at that figure. At Chicago, oleo was 
quiet but firm and quoted at 11c. 

OLEO OIL—A rather dull trade but 
a steady market was the feature at 
New York, with extra quoted at 11%@ 
11%c; medium, llc; lower grades, 
10%c. At Chicago, extra was quiet but 
steady at 11%c. 








See page 39 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand was moderate, 
but the tone was steadier, with a firmer 
feeling in raw materials. At New York, 
edible was quoted at 15%c; extra win- 
ter, 13%c; extra, 125c; extra No. 1, 
12%c; No. 1, 12%c; No. 2, 12c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand was 
somewhat better and the market was 
steady with firmness in raw materials. 
At New York, pure was quoted at 15c; 
_" 125%c; No. 1, 12%c: cold test, 


GREASE—A good demand and a 
stronger situation was tke feature in 
the East last week. Producers were. re- 
ported well sold up, and the market 
was looked upon by grease men as in a 
firmer position than even tallow. Sales 
of superior house grease were made as 
high as 8%c; with some leading pro- 
ducers holding for 9c. 

The situation in the other grades was 
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also firm with a good demand in evi- 
dence. While buyers were reluctant to 
follow advances, sellers were rather 
firm in their ideas. Strength in tallow 
and other competitive quarters had 
some influence, but the feature of the 
market was a lack of important stocks 
in producers hands. 

At New York, choice yellow and 
house were quoted at 85:@8%c; supe- 
rior house, 9c; A white, 9@9%c; B 
ee 8% @9'%c; choice white, 9%4@ 
10c. 

At Chicago, the grease market ap- 
peared to be in a strong position with 
little. or nothing offered at the last 
trading prices. A good demand for 
choice white, both domestic and export, 
was reported. Medium and low grade 
greases were held firmly. 

At Chicago, brown was quoted at 
836c; yellow, 8144@8%c; B white, 8%c; 
A white, 9c; choice white, 9%c. 


cg acs 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Jan. 28, 1929. 

Ground tankage is offered, and a few 
cars have been sold in the past few 
days, at $4.75 and 10c, f.o.b. New York. 
The supply is now greater than the de- 
mand. South American is offered at 
$4.75 and 10c, c.if., for February ship- 
ment. 

Ground dried blood is lower in price 
and sales have been made at under 
$4.75 per unit, f.o.b. New York, while 
South American is offered at $4.70, c.if., 
for February-March shipment, with 
bids asked for. 

The importers advanced the price of 
nitrate of soda late last week to $2.22% 
per 100 pounds, ex-vessel U. S. ports, 
but trading is being done on a very 
limited scale and quite a few resale lots 
can be bought somewhat under this 
price. 

The demand for fertilizer materials 
at present is much less than at this 
time last year. 


eas 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, Jan. 31, 1929. 


Blood. 

Blood market continues quiet, trading 
lacking. Prices nominal, basis $4.75 for 
ground and unground. 

Unit Ammonia. 
« » @44.15 
Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 

Considerable activity reported in di- 
gester tankage, especially meat scraps 
and finished tankage products. Ground 
holds steady at $4.75@5.00 & 10c, Mid- 
west. 


Ground and unground 


Unit Ammonia. 


Ground, 1144@12% ammonia $4.75@5.00 & 10 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia... 4.75@5:00 & 10 
Ground, 6 to 8% ammonia 4. 4.75 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia..... 4.25@4.50 & 10 


Fertilizer Materials. _ 
Fertilizer materials remain in quiet 
demand, buyers not meeting sellers’ 
offers of $4.00 & 10c, Chicago, for high- 

grade ground. ae 


High grd. ground, 10% am 

Lower grd., and ungr., 6-9% am. 
Hoof meal 

Bone: tankage, low grd., per-ton 24. 
Liquid stick ‘ 


Market for bone meal is unchanged 
from former quiet state, with prices 
nominal. 


Raw bone meal 
Steam, ground 
Steam, unground 


Cracklings. 

Protein content governs demand for 
cracklings, especially for 48@50 per 
cent material. Soft pressed in fair de- 
mand at $85.00@90.00. 


Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 
unit, protein 1.00@ 1.05 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality. 85.00@90.00 
Soft pred. beef, ac. grease & quality. 50.00@55.00 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Gelatine and glue stocks continue in 


Powers Thermostatic Regulators 


are accurate and dependable. There is one for 


every process in the packing industry. 


Write 


us about any temperature problem troubling you 
and we will send bulletin describing the type 
of regulator that will give you the best results. 
37 Years of Specialization in Temperatere Centrel 
2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago. Also 35 other cities, 203504 


THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. 


Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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minor demand, slight trading recorded. 
There has been some activity in packer 
bones reported recently. 


Per Ton. 


42.00 
35. 


00 
00 
00 
00 


SS rrr 40. 
BEiSe CHIMMMED 2.00000 cccccccccccccces 33. 
WRB cccccccccccccccccccccccces 40. 


Sorn ' 
Dettie Jone, skulle and knuckles...... 40. 42 
Sinews, pizzies and hide trimmige:1.00@35 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib 5e 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Nominal prices rule market for horns, 
bones and hoofs, no upturn expected for 
present. 


N 

ot cnasouted aatckin alia cee) 
Animal Hair. 

Animal hair market appears steady. 
No recent sales reported, but indica- 
tions point to firmer conditions account 
livestock receipts reported lower. 

3%e 


4 8 
Processed grey, Se 
, iter 6 


Tc 
Bue 





FERTILIZER TRADE CONFERS. 

Resolutions designed to eliminate un- 
fair competition and wasteful business 
practices were adopted by 90 represen- 
tatives of the fertilizer industry at the 
trade practice conference held January 
29, under auspices of the Federal Trade 
Commission, at Washington, D. C. After 
certification by C. J. Brand, president 
of the National Fertilizer Association 
and secretary of the conference, the 
resolutions adopted will be submitted 
to the trade commission for approval. 

The conference, at which approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the fertilizer in- 
dustry was represented, ruled that the 
sale of goods below cost to injure a 
competitor or to disturb the market 
was an unfair trade practice. Defama- 
tion of a competitor also was enjoined, 
and provisions were adopted aiming at 
the elimination of alleged methods used 
to effect secret rebates. 


——— 


MARGARINE IN DECEMBER. 


Production of margarine during De- 
cember, 1928, as reported by margarine 
manufacturers to the U. S. Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, with comparisons for 
= same month last year, was as fol- 
ows: 


December, 
1928, 
Lbs. 


Uncolored margarine ........ 27,324,690 
margarine 


December, 
1927, 
Lbs. 

26,035,869 

1,425,082 


27,460,951 


Golored margarine .......... 1,574,000 
SE ea 28,899,390 


The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
ers of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 


SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 
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MILLING EFFICIENCY DECLINES. 
(Special Report from the Ft. Worth Laboratories.) 

Ft. Worth, Tex., January 28, 1929.— 
The effect of the late frosted seed on 
milling efficiency is apparent in the re- 
duced efficiency of operation. Apparent- 
ly the peak for efficiency this season 
was reached on our last report. The 
oil content of the seed and the quality 
of the oil continues normal. 

The late so-called bolly seed have left 
their imprint on milling efficiency, as 
indicated by the reduction in efficiency 
shown by the averages given below. Not 
only do the bolly seed reduce milling 
efficiency, but the oil content of this 
class of seed from certain sections is 
about eight gallons lower than normal 
seed. These two factors require care- 
ful consideration in arriving at a fair 
price for this quality of seed. While 
the effect on the average quality of the 
oil has been small, a gradual increase 
in refining loss and color is anticipated 
for the remainder of the season. 

SEED ANALYSIS. 


. ¥ield.100 ibs. 
— Waste. — 


= 
3 


Lbs. Cake 


ESsts 8.87 Per Cent 


aeete 
SERER Seed. 


A 
bse 


SPrmorac-: 


Average all samples ...... 7.7 
Best sample average...... 3.0 
Lowest sample average. ..15. 

Av. same month last year 6.8 
Annual average last year.. 7.6 


CAKE AND MEAL, 


Mois- Ammo- Pro- 
ture. nia. teins. 


Av. all milis......... 7.61 8.26 


Se AS 


BE 


42.47 
41.96 


PAAAA © 

BRS E 

eeese 
823 


42.69 
42.41 


Av. this mo. last yr...7.74 8.31 
Annual av. last year..7.52 8.26 


HULLS. 


© Whole Seeds 
of Standard. 
a 
ND 


eSSSh and Meats. 
oores 


Av. all mills 

Best av. result........ 
Worst av. result ...... 
Av. this month last yr.0. 
Annual av. last yr...0. 


—oe 


SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 31.—The Short- 
ening and Oil Division of the Interstate 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association re- 
ports the following quotations estab- 

lished on January 31, 1929: 
Shortening—tierce basis. 
Northern States, East of Rocky Mts. 


Southern States, East of Rocky Mts. 
Pacific Coast States 


Bees Oil in Hulls. 


ooo 
errss 


3 

eens Total Oil. 
SBests 
toto to Standard. 
28255 Ammonia. 


12% 
12% 
13% 


thot 


4 


Northern States, East of Rocky Mts. 

Southern States, East of Rocky Mts. 

Pacific Coast (Port Cities)........ 
Cooking Oil—White. 

Northern States, East of Rocky Mts. .12% 

Southern States, East of Rocky Mts. .11% 

Pacific Coast (Port Cities)........ 12 
Cooking Oil—Yellow. 

\%e less than White. 


oo 
How is cottonseed oil bleached? Ask 


“The Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue 
book” of the industry. 


12% 
12 
12% 


BRE 
FFF FEK KEK 


888 685 889 


Bee 


February 2, 1929, 


NEW ORLEANS OIL TRADING, 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner,) 

New Orleans, Jan. 28, 1929.—Be 
tween 200 and 250 tanks of crude ¢ot. 
tonseed oil were sold on the New Or. 
leans cotton.oil exchange between Sat. 
urday and Monday, January 26 to 28, 
These sales were made at 9.00 by mills 
in states East of the Mississippi River, 
which it is believed places these -mills 
in a strong financial position and not 
anxious sellers. 

On January 25 a refiner bought de. 
tween 30 and.35 contracts, March deliy. 


‘ery, at 9.65... On January 28, the same 


refiner .bought.approximately 20 March 

contracts at between 9.63 and 9.67, 
Commenting-en future prospects in 'thig 
market, an observer says: 

“From reperts coming to us, it-would 
seem crude is very scarce in the Atlan. 
tic States, and we believe those sections 
will soon come west of the Missis: 
River for their ments. 
would make the New Orleans futures 
contracts very streng, and especially 
considering the low calculable valueg at 
which it is selling in comparison with 
crude values.” 

_ Cable orders from Liverpool! and Con- 
tinental correspondents have been re- 
ceived by operators on this market, 
which is believed to be a recognition 
of the value of the New Orleans con: 


tract. 
sales during the pre- 


The- following 
vious week are : 

Jan. 23, 1929: 1 May 9.62, 5 Mch: 
9.44, 5 Joly ost, 8 May 9.62, 2 Feb. 


9.45, 8 Mch. 9. 
Mch. 9.52, 2 Mch. 9.55, 5 


Jan. 24: 3 
May 9.67. 

Jan. 25: 5 Mch. 9.65, 2 Mch. 9.65, 8 
May 9.72, 3 Mch. 9.63, 1 Mch. 9.65, 1 
Mch. 9.65, 20 Mch. 9.65, 1 May 9.75, 2 
May 9.75, 3 Mch. 9.65, 1 Mch. 9.65,, 1 
Mch. 9.61, 2 Mch. 9.60, 1 May 9.69, 2 
May 9.68. 

Jan. 26: 1 Mch. 9.60, 1 Mch, 9.61. 

Jan. 28: 5 Mch. 9.63, 2 July 9.94, 3 
July 9.94, 2 Oct. 9.90, 1 Mch. 9.65, 1 
Mch. 9.65, 2 Oct. 10.00, 1 May 9.80; 1 
Mch., 9.67, 2 May 9.80, 1 July 9.99, 1 
July 10.00, 3 July 10.00, 4 Mch. 9.67, 
5 Mch. 9.66. 

oo < e 


Later New Orleans Trading. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., Jan. 30.—Notwith- 

standing easier cotton and lard futures, 
crude advanced again today and 9c was 
bid in the Southeast, with absorption 
of very large offerings. There was 
some speculative support in distant po- 
sitions yesterday, but today refiners ab- 
sorbed seventeen contracts, March, at 
9.54, and the demand for contracts con- 
tinued unabated until the close. 
broker bought July at 9.90 yesterday 
and seemed to have a scale order. Other 
brokers were buyers at the decline for 
the trade, speculators and long liquida- 
tion furnishing the contracts. 


enamine 


HULL OIL MARKET. 


Hull, England, Jan. 30, 1929.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 32s; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil 28s 6d. 


or 
COTTON OIL EXPORTS. 
Exports of cottonseed oil from New 


York, January 1, 1929, to January 30, 
1929, none. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Active—Tone Strong — Cash 
Trade Fair — Crude Tight — Lard 
Weak—Hog Report Bullish—Senti- 
ment Mixed—Cash Interests Bullish. 
A fairly active market and a dis- 

tinctly ‘firm tone featured cotton oil 

on the New York Produce Exchange the 


past week, the market moving into new 
high ground for the season, under a 
good class of buying, notwithstanding 
weakness in lard. 

Commission houses and shorts, to- 
gether with refiners’ brokers, took the 
surplus out of the ring but profit-tak- 
ing developed on the swells owing to 
the unsteady outside markets, and 
brought about moderate reactions from 
the highs. In the main, sentiment was 
mixed, but a majority continued to lean 
to the bull side, particularly in cash 
circles. 

A lack of pressure of actual oil, with 
reports of a fairly good cash business, 
and tightness in the crude markets, 
made for more or less independent 
strength. The Government hog report 
was looked upon as bullish for the long 
pull, and furnished some support to oil, 
although it appeared to have had very 
little effect on lard. 


Eastern Crude Oil Sought. 


Both packers and refiners were after 
crude oil east of Texas and were re- 
ported to have cleaned up quite a lit- 
tle at the 9c level. This served to place 
the mills in a comfortable position, and 
it was noticeable that very limited 
hedge pressure materialized against 
these purchases. On the other hand, 
some of the buying appeared to be for 
mill account against crude sales. 

Outside speculative buying power 
was fair in volume but was kept down 
by the action of lard. In professional 
circles, however, as well as in trade 
quarters, there was more or less con- 
fidence in evidence that oil was in 
a position where the market was stand- 
ing on its own legs and where ultimate- 
ly better prices would prevail. In 
Texas, crude sold at 8%c and was not 
pressed at that level. 

Some in the trade estimated that 
fully 80 per cent of the season’s crush 
had been marketed to date. At the same 
time, they pointed out that the stocks in 
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the visible are mainly held by strong 
factors, and while one prominent refin- 
ing interest was credited with selling 
futures, this pressure was mainly on 
the late months while most of the re- 
finers’ brokers were on the buying side 
of March. Commission house longs in 
the March delivery continued to trans- 
fer their interest to the later positions, 
which furnished some buying power in 
the July position. 


SOUTHERN MARKETS 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans. 

New Orleans, La., Jan. 31, 1929.—Al- 
ternating higher and lower markets 
have prevailed in cotton oil this week, 
influenced by changes in hogs, corn and 
lard. However, a gradually higher 
plane of values was reached and three 
or four hundred tanks of crude were 
sold at 9c. East of the Mississippi 
River, also liberal quantity of bleach- 
able at-9.82c and 9.95c, loose, New Or- 
leans, with futures passing the 10c 
mark. . Some hedges were bought back 
on the easy spots. Soapmakers are 
showing interest in refined oil and will 
doubtless buy freely should prices de- 
cline. Mills are now in a position to 
sell sparingly, and expect a stiff ad- 
vance as tariff on imported oils nears 
realization. 








Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Jan. 31, 1929.—Prime 
cottonseed, West Texas, $34.00; Dallas 
territory, $45.00; snaps and _bollies, 
West Texas, $30.00. Prime crude oil, 
85,@8%c; 43 per cent cake and meal, 
f.o.b. Dallas, $43.00; hulls, $10.00; mill 
run linters, 4@5c. Weather cold; mar- 
ket dull. 


Memphis. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 31, 1929.—Con- 
siderable crude was sold this week at 
9c, Valley. This price, however, is not 
obtainable at the present time for im- 
mediate shipment, but is obtainable for 
later shipment. Loose cottonseed hulls, 
$9.50, Memphis; 41 per cent cottonseed 
meal, $44.50, f.o.b. Memphis. 


Reports indicate that distribution is 
on a large scale. Estimates on Janu- 
ary consumption ranged from 300,000 
to 325,000 bbls., against 270,000 bbls. 
a year ago. Another indication of the 
cash position was the fact that in the 
East, compound producers raised prices 
tec to 12%c, car lots. Cash demand the 
past few days has not been active, but 
this was logical as consumers are said 
to be bought ahead for the next few 
weeks, 

The Government report placed the 
number of swine and pigs in the coun- 
try as of January Ist, at 54,956,000 
head, compared with 60,420,000 the pre- 
vious year and 54,788,000 two years 
ago. The decrease, as compared with 
last year’s decline of 5,464,000 head, 
while ‘about in line with expectations, 
was bullishly construed in that it was 
taken as indicating, on the basis of 25 
Ibs. of lard per head, an outlook for a 
decreased production of around 136,- 
000,000 lbs., whereas the present stocks 
of oil are moderately smaller than last 
year, and point to a strong position in 
edible fats for the future. 


Oil Tariff Creates Stir. 


At the same time, talk of increased 
tariff rates on imported’ oils and seed 
was an underlying factor of iniportance, 
in that the farm organizations are 
solidly behind the proposed increases 
and which, it is felt, may ultimately re- 
sult. in a larger domestic distribution 
of cotton oil. 

The realizing and the setbacks at 
times served to keep the market from 
developing an overbought condition, and 
were looked upon as healthy. It was 
quote noticeable that on the breaks of- 
ferings dried up and it took but mod- 
erate buying to check the downturns; 
but on the swells speculative buying 
power diminished, which appeared to 
have accounted for the fact that values 
had not registered more important 
gains than witneéssed.: All told, bullish 
sentiment predominated, with the lead- 
ing factors in the favor of those work- 
ing on the constructive side. Lard de- 
velopments continued very disappoint- 
ing, particularly as the hog run was 
comparatively light and the lard mar- 
ket met with considerable opposition 
on the bulges from packers, which 

















BROKERS 


reNeD =9§ COTTON SEED OIL 


ORDERS SOLICITED 








ASPEGREN @ CO., Inc. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE BLDG. 


NEW YORK CITY 


CRUDE 


TO BUY OR SELL PRIME SUMMER YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE FOR SPOT OR FUTURE DELIVERY 





Re-Sale Value 


New Orleans Cotton Seed Oil quo- 
tations more correctly reflect 
the real value of spot oil and 
are constantly governed by the 
fluctuations in refined and crude 
oil values. The value of the 
contract to buyer and seller is 
calculable to a degree which 
leaves no latitude for manipula- 
tion. 

The high quality of oil tenderable 
on contract, central delivery 
point, bulk delivery, an indem- 
nity bond guaranteeing weight, 
grade and quality at time of 
delivery, transit privileges and 
other economic advantages and 
stabilizing influences—all give 
the New Orleans Cotton Oil 
Contract a definite re-sale value. 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


Trade Extension Committee 














Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 


BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS, Prime Summer White 


MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 
P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices: 
CINCINNATI * OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 


eo | (a 


The Edward Flash Co. 


29 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 


ALL VEGETABLE OILS 
In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL. FUTURES 


On the New York Preduce Exchange 
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served to bring about some scattered 
liquidation. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions: 


Friday, Jan. 25, 1929. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
1025 a 1075 
a 1055 
a 1055 
a 1070 
1075 a 1090 
. 2800 1097 1092 1094 a 1096 
ME heaeskae sehen. aba 1102 a 1108 
Total sales, including switches, 7,800 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 9c Sales. 


Saturday, Jan. 26, 1929. 

1030 a 1075 

a 1060 

1030 a 1050 

500 1050 1050 1050 a.... 

DAM enous hese eee eee 1055 a 1070 

400 1073 1070 1070 a.... 

1072 a 1088 

.-.. 3800 1095 1090 1090 a .... 

ES ee oP ere EA 1094 a 1104 

Total sales, including switches, 4,200 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 9c bid. 


Monday, Jan. 28, 1929. 


July . 


1060 
1075 
a 1074 
a 1095 
ee 
Aug. a 1110 

Total sales, including switches, 15,- 
500 bbls. P. crude S. E. 9c bid. 


Tuesday, Jan. 29, 1929. 


1060 
075 


- 1700 1079 1072 1 
1075 


a 1100 

1025 a 1055 

a 1052 

a 1065 

800 1070 1066 1066 a.... 

1070 a 1090 

a 1089 

2 a 1099 

p 1095 a 1110 

Total sales, including switches, 5,600 

bbls. P. crude S. E. 9c bid. 

Wednesday, Jan. 30, 1929. 

1050 a 1100 

1075 

... 2200 1058 1049 1058 a.... 

200 1068 1068 1068 


. 2200 1072 1064 1072 


1075 a 1099 
ere pies 
Aug. 1104 
pt. 1108 a 1120 
Total sales, including switches, 8,300 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 9c bid. 


The Fort Worth 


Laboratories 


Consulting, Analytical 
Chemists and Chemical 
Engineers 


82814 Monroe Street 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Seer ere & S & 




















ween 


February 2, 18 4 


Thurday, Jan. 31, 1929, 


1035 a 

Oats oa Sales 1059 1057 1057 
PIS Secs anes eee eee 1060 a 
1074 1069 1071 a 


ee ast Shea aes ree 1100 a 
.. SSBB eee anes, 1105 a 
Sales, 5,000 barrels. 








See page 39 for later markets, 








_COCOANUT OIL—While the Posi. 
tion of this market was looked upon 
as somewhat improved, there wag bo 
particular change in values although of. 
ferings were less free and the market 
was influenced somewhat by st 

in allied directions. At New ¥ 
tanks were quoted at 8%c. At the 
cific coast they were quoted at 7/4@f 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Demand ¥ 
very quiet and the market more 4 
less nominal, but offerings were » 
pressing. New York tanks were quot 
at 10%c; barrels, 1242c; Pacifie ¢ 
tanks, 10c, nominal. ae 

CORN OIL—Demand was fair gy 
the market very setady with prices 
quoted at 9@9%%ec, f.o.b. mills, 7 

PALM OIL—A fairly good busines 
was reported passing at steady prices 
On the whole offerings were not presse 
and: the market continued to be helpa 
somewhat by a better situation in 
low. At New York, spot Nigre wa 
quoted at 8%@8'%c; shipment Nigre, 
1@77%c; spot Lagos, 9c; shipment 
Lagos, 8%c. i 

PALM KERNEL OIL—A fair bug: 
ness at steady prices was reported in 
this market, but the tendency was to 
go slow. At New York, tanks wer 
quoted at 8.30c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Demand con- 
tinued very quiet, but the market ruled 
about steady. Spot supplies at New 
York were quoted at 11c; nearby, 10%¢; 
January, 10%4c. There was a disposi- 
tion in the trade to await the new crop 
shipment. 

RUBBERSEED OIL — The market 
was more or less nominal. Sellers were 
asking 8%c for shipment. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL— Demand was 
quiet and the market strong. Store oil 
was quoted nominally at 4c over Feb- 
ruary. Southeast and Valley crude sold 
at 9c; Texas, 8%c, sales. 


a. 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, January 29, 1929. 

Extra tallow, f.o.b. seller’s plant 9% 
lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks New 
York, 8%c lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, 
tanks, coast. 7%c lb.; Cochin cocoanut 
oil, barrels New York, 10%@10%c bb. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels New 
York, 12@12%c lb.; crude corn oil, bat- 
rels New York, 10%c lb.; olive oil foots, 
barrels New York, 10% @11c lb.; 5 per 
cent yellow olive oil, barrels New York, 
$1.30@1.35 gal. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels New 
York, 12%c lb.; palm kernel oil, bat 
rels New York, 9%c Ib.; red oil, barrels 
New York, 10%@1l1c lb.; Niger palm 
oil, casks New York, 8%@8%e bj 
Lagos palm oil, casks New York, fe 
9%4c lb.; glycerine (soaplye), 7%4¢ 
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A word about appearances 


O clothes make the man? No, not quite. Take a new look—a fresh look—at the cans 
But they make a mighty big difference, (that clothe your product. Better still, let a 


as far as first impressions are concerned. Canco representative talk it over with you. 


Cans are the “clothes” of the product you sell. He has a wealth of ideas that are yours for 
Are yours a help or a hindrance in building the asking—based on a vast experience with 
confidence—and sales? : packages that sell. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


CONTAINERS. OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON — GALVANIZED IRON @ FIBRE 
METAL SIGNS AND 3 UY =DISPLAY FIXTURES 
New York Chicago CANC Sales Offices 


San Francisco in all Principal Cities 
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Fairbanks 
Precision Counter 
Scales 


Keep the 
missing 
package! 


Look at a stack of weighed-up and packaged 
merchandise. If it has been weighed by the 
usual methods there are pretty certain to be 
missing packages—packages that were actually 
in the bulk container but which inaccurate 
weighing has lost. 


Of course, accurate packaging can be accom- 
plished on an ordinary counter scale—but it 
isn’t done because it is difficult! Hurried em- 
ployees do not pay attention to small over- 
weights. 


It’s economy, therefore, to install Fairbanks 
Precision Counter Scales. 


When the pointer is on zero the quantity in 
tke package is correct. A variation as low as 
1/32 ounce is quickly* readable. The pointer 
doesn’t flutter or wabble—it indicates correct 
weight accurately and quickly—and makes 
unders and overs Jook big! 


Small margin profits cannot afford the miss- 
ing packages. Why not write today for de- 
scriptive literature and prices. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


And 40 principal cities—a service station 
at each house. 


Fairbanks Scales 


Preferred the AEB», World Over 
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SA 24.49 





SAN-A-WAY 


—— 


sd ihe AR GELE. 


ROASTS 
WARMS fF the Frank 





Sales for 1 


Aladdin giving new lamps for old 
had nothing on SAN-A-WAY 
which makes two sales where one 
was made before—and makes sure 
the increased business goes to 
you. 


For good measure, SAN-A-WAY 
gives you dealer cooperation un- 
like anything you’ve ever known 
before and clamps him tight to 
your list of permanent customers. 


Why not! SAN-A-WAY is the 
finest kind of advertising with 
increased business directly trace- 
able. Franks roasting in full 
sight of the customer yet fully 
enclosed. No grease in sight— 
clean—sanitary. 














Write today for details 


a L 


SAN-A-WAY SALES ™* 


1400 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


















“rank 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 

Hog products were active and about 
steady the later part of the week and 
awaiting stock shipment. Hogs steady; 
run light; cash trade fair; commission 
house shorts absorbing hedge pressure. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil moderately active and 
frmer with limited offerings, scattered 
buying, firmness in crude. Southeast, 
ge bid. Cash trade quiet; ring crowd 
bullish. Stearine offerings light. Oleo 
sold at 11%c. : 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Friday noon, were: Feb., $10.40@ 
10.75; Mar., $10.61@10.65; Apr., $10.65 
@10.80; May, $10.75@10.78; June, 
$10.80@10.95; July, $10.96@10.98; Au- 
gust, $11.05@11.15; Sept., $11.12@ 


0. 
_ Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 944c. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 11%c. 
es ed 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
New York, Feb. 1, 1929.—Lard, 
prime western, $12.40@12.50; middle 
western, $12.20@12.30; city, 11%@ 
11%; refined continent, 12%c; South 
American, 13%c; Brazil kegs, 14%c; 
compound, 12%4@12%c. 
atmiliesadie 
BRITISH PROVISION CABLE 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, February 1, 1929. 
The general provision market is dull 


with a very quiet trade on A. C. hams, ? 
Picnics slow; no demand for square ; 


shoulders; pure lard in poor demand. 
Today’s prices are as follows: Liver- 
pool shoulders, square, 70s; hams, 
American cut, 92s; hams, long cut, 
102s; Cumberland cut, 73s; short backs, 
82s; bellies, clear, 79s; Canadian, 84s; 
spot lard, 59s Gd. 
a 

LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 
Stocks of provisions on hand at 
liverpool on February 1, 1929, with 
comparisons, as estimated by the Liver- 
pool Provision Trade Association, were 
as follows: 


Feb. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1, 
1029. 1929. 1928. 
Bacon, ths. ....6...2.042,456 1,353,920 3.200.416 
Se 1,530,816 242.816 1,200.010 
Shoulders, tbs. 2... 124,432 16,800 268,528 
lard, tierces ...... 035 5a Gs9 
land, refined, tons.. 2,077 | 1,382 1,996 
ee oe 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 
The market at Hamburg shows little 
alteration. There was a slight increase 
M prices for refined and prime steam 
lard, and demand was medium, accord- 
ing to cable advices to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Receipts of 

for the week were 1,929 metric 
tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Ger- 
many’s most important markets were 


$3,000, at a top Berlin price of 17.82c a: } 


pound, compared with 116,000 at 13.58c 
&pound for the same week last yeur. 
The Rotterdam’ market was rather 
quet. Animal fats market was dull, 
excepting lard, for which there was a 
medium demand and improving prices. 











The market at Liverpool was dull. 
The consumptive demand for American 
bacon was poor. Prices were steady. 
American cut hams were in slow de- 
mand and prices lower. Stocks of long 
cut hams were light and the market 
was firm. Demand for refined lard was 
medium and prices were steady. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 25,000 for the 
week, compared with 26,000 for the 
same period last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending January 25, 
1929, was 81,300. 


rr 


HOG WEIGHTS AND COSTS. 


The average weight and cost of hogs, 
computed on packer and shipper pur- 
chases, are reported for the full twelve 
months of 1928, with comparisons, by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, as follows: 

















CHICAGO. 

1928. —1927.—— 

Per Ter 

100 Ibs. Lbs. 100 Ibs. 
$8.25 228 $11.96 
8.08 229 11.73 
8.08 240 11.28 
9.28 229 10.¢9 
9.67 243 9.59 
9.9L 248 8.78 
10.65 257 9.05 
11.53 265 9.03 
11.89 261 10,22 
9.47 235 10.329 
8.83 215 §.92 
, 8.6L 217 8.32 
Tear cocccccs 237 $9.22 238 $9.95 
EAST ST. LOUIS. 
TON. scccccccees 211 $8.36 213 $12.03 
Vem, cccvcceccss 213 8.15 214 11.94 
PAE, cececccers 202 8.19 217 1154 
Apr, . 198 9.26 210 10.82 
AF -ccccccccvss 198 9.c0 210 9.72 
EC. 2 9.97 2 9.08 
SE ccwevce sees 205 11.05 211 9.88 
AUR. cccccdsoes 208 11.94 213 10.17 
MOTE. wiscondves 205 12.15 2n6 31.2U 
OPE... coccccccver ont 9.72 195 11.%4 
POs. Wecessesses 203 R.R7 200 0.22 
Dee. . --205 8.59 200 8.53 
> (| Pee $9.41 208 $10.32 
KANSAS CITY. 
TAN. wcccccccces 249 £8.07 228 $11.67 
FOR, cccccoveces 246 7.83 241 311.44 
BOOE., cncvesvenes 243 TRGB 241 11.92 
AG. cosscceccesame 8.96 23 10.22 
Mn GCE Oe 222 9.41 221 9.25 
June . eonee 9.05 230 8.07 
July . +225 10.68 249 9.31 
i!) Mrererrers 241 11.42 2490 1.29 
Rept. scccocsess 226 11.74 228 310.70 
ORs “caccecacats 224 9.42 228 10.39 
Nov, onan 8.79 220 R86 
MENG. Sesceswenes 237 8.35 233 8.15 
We swvscsia 235 $9.20 233 $9.92 
OMATTIA, 

Jan. 272 $7.98 244 $11.41 
‘oh, 7.66 betas j 31.27 
T.74 258 10.92 
8.82 ont 10.19 
9.21 oan 9.12 
9.42 ors R46 
10.20 277 8.80 
10.89 2nn R45 
11.35 2008 10 9% 
9.16 ORS 9.97 
8.52 264 §.42 
8.25 253 8.12 
$8.87 266 $9.62 
Jan, 210 211.96 
Feb, 201 11.42 
Mar. 223 11.19 
Apr. 2°97 10.49 
May 240 9.12 
June 2n0 8.18 
July 277 8.18 
Aug, 27 R.25 
Sept. 240 10.10 
Oct. 219 9.94 
Nor, 205 R43 
Dee. 203 7.99 
Year .. 226 $9.53 
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LIVESTOCK DURING 1928. 


Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 67 leading markets for the entire 
year, 1928, with comparisons, are re- 
ported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics as follows: 


CATTLE. 
Local Total 
Receipts. slaughter. shipments. 
Total ccceccccces 15,187,418 7,925,059 7,045,462 
5-year average, 
1023-1027 ......16,916,344 0,074,483 7,603,471 
CALVES. 
Total ..ccccccccs 6,289,057 4,383,861 1,963,056 
5-year average, 
1923-1927 ..-+.. 6,605,232 4,756,289 1,940,277 
HOGS. 
TOAD cccceccccees 46,526,021 29,282,671 17,191,118 
5-year average, 
1023-1927 ......47,171,052 29,900,331 17,165,441 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
WORSE dd ss vencncs 25,597,262 12,252,887 13,323,939 
5-year average, 
10923-10927 ...... 22,826,753 10,783,169 12,033,194 
—_o—. 


LIVESTOCK AT 67 MARKETS. 

Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 67 leading markets during Decem- 
ber, 1928, with comparisons, are re- 
ported by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics as follows: 


CATTLB. 
Local Total 
Receipts. slaughter. shipments. 
Total wcccccccese 1,074,757 607,624 435,956 
Dec. average 5 
yrs., 1923-1927. 1,381.8338 769,182 608,908 
CALVES. 
Total .ccccccccce 434,804 301,993 142,532 
Dec. average, 5 
yrs., 1923-1927. 515,211 860,188 172,130 
HOGS. 
Total secccvcccce 4,773,419 3,230,372 1,520,373 
Dec. average, 5 
yrs., 1923-1927. 4.985,503 3,243,444 1,751,891 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Total .cccccceces 1,609,534 916,787 693,256 
Dec. average, 5 
yrs., 1923-1927. 1,610,760 871,939 742,551 


— 


MOVEMENT OF FED LAMBS. 

During the first four weeks of the 
year ended January 26, 1929, 1,152 cars 
of lambs moved from the leading feed- 


—— ing areas, compared with 1,212 cars for 


the same period last year. 

Colorado feedlots supplied 680 cars 
during the month, compared with 644 
cars last year. This represents about 
11 per cent of the total expected Col- 
orado movement. Of the total Colorado 
movement 397 cars were shipped from 
northern Colorado, 215 cars from the 
Arkansas valley and 68 cars from the 
San Luis valley and western slope. 

The Scotts Bluff section of western 
Nebraska had moved 211 cars to Jan- 
uary 26, compared with 289 cars to the 
same date last year. The movement to 
date this year represents about 16 per 
cent of the total expected movement, 
compared with about 27 per cent last 
year, 

Idaho had moved 261 cars to January 
26, compared with 279 cars during the 
same_ period in 1928. Of the 261 cars 
moved, 146 cars went East, compared 
with 135 cars last year. 

ne cee 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Feb. 1, 1929, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 227,895 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 45,595 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England 71,493 quar- 
ter; to the Continent, 9,804. 
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The School of Hard Knocks 


bie aise. ate, 


Aids the Laboratories of Science 


HE truck of quality cannot 

be built on a drawing board. 
Neither the laboratory nor the 
shop alone can produce it. The 
task is accomplished only by 
sound experience, ripe engineer- 
ing, and practical skill—a combi- 
nation that comes of years of 
truck making. 

At the two large plants where 
International Trucks are manu- 
factured, every scientific test for 
quality and precision is 2 routine 
matter. All the knowledge the in- 
dustry possesses is expertly ap- 
plied. But these are not enough... 


Experimental models of stock 
construction must be tried and 
punished to prove out designs 
and materials. International Har- 


vester Truck manufacture has 
always embraced a strenuous 
policy of test and trial. A constant 
succession of trucks go to the 
testing fields to devote themselves 
to a life of violence in a school of 
hard knocks. 

The trucks in this service are 
sent at high speed headlong into 
embankments, plunging across 
railroad tracks, over hurdles and 


INTERNATIONAL 
Ay 


The new Heavy-Duty models, sizes from 

234 to 5-ton, and the new line of Speed 

Trucks, ranging from % to 2-ton, are now 

on view at 170 Company-owned branches 
in the United States and Canada. 


barriers, through ditches and up 
hills. They suffer tortures in axle, 
engine, clutch, and gears, brakes, 
bearings, wheels, and frame. 
Their drivers have learned pre- 
cisely how to submit every chassis 
member to hammer-like blows 
and to racking stresses and strains. 
Hours here mean more than years 
of ordinary service. 


The findings of this endless 
program of test and trial go back 
into the engineering laboratories 
and the shop, and so new and 
sturdier Internationals are born. 
Every owner of an International 
Truck owns greater transporta- 
tion value because of the high 
standards set for performance at 
the International plants. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Bk 


February 2, 1999 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—Packer hide mar- 
ket continues in an unsettled condition, 
with trading rather light and scattered. 
Sales totalling 23,000 hides confirmed 
during the week, with another 5,000 
late last week, all current take-off. Part 
of the weakness in the hide market has 
been ascribed to the very grubby condi- 
tion of the hides this season, while buy- 
ers continue to talk lower prices based 
on poor conditions in the leather mar- 
ket. Numerous conflicting reports and 
denials are heard but the only con- 
firmed sales were at \c decline on light 
native and branded cows and native 
steers; the trading on heavy native 
cows and extreme native steers was at 
a cent below previous figures but 
merely established these on a parity 
with last decline in other descriptions. 

Spready native steers nominally 
around 20@21c. One packer moved 5,- 
000 heavy native steers early this week 
at 174%4c, or %4c decline. Total of 6,000 
extreme native steers moved mid-week 
at 16c. 

Last trading on butt branded steers 
was at 174%2c and Colorados at 16%c; 
both offered on this basis and some bids 
atic less. Last trading in heavy Texas 
steers was at 174c and light Texas 
at 164%c; extreme light Texas quoted 
on parity with branded cows at 14%4c. 

One packer moved 5,000 heavy native 
cows late last week at 16c, a new 
price. One packer moved 5,000 light 
native cows late this week at 15c, while 
2,000 sold earlier at the old price of 
15%c. One sale of 5,000 branded cows 
confirmed late this week at 14%4c, or 
%e decline. 

One bid of 11c reported early for 
native bulls. Branded quoted nominally 
around 10c. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Trading 
in February small packer hides opened 
late this week at sharply lower prices. 
Four local packers moved total of about 
24,000 hides, mostly at 13%c for all- 
weight native steers and cows and 
12%c for branded; however, one killer 
is understood to have secured 14c for 
natives, while another reports a bid 
on this basis. One killer reports bid 
of 10c for native bulls. Last trading 
in small packer regular slunks was at 
$1.10, hairless at 85c. As previously 
mentioned, Pacific Coast market was 
well cleaned up last week on November 
and December hides at 1414c for steers 
and 13%c for cows. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—One ear of big 
packer hide trimmings, new style, sold 
at $35.00, steady basis. Small packer 
trimmings nominally around $31.00. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country hide 
market continues easy, in sympathy 
with the packer market. Good all- 
weights around 47 lb. av. could be sold 
at 18¢ selected, delivered, but dealers 
claim they are unable to buy on a basis 
that will permit sales at this figure. 
Heavy steers and cows nominally 12@ 
12%. Buff weights are strongest item 
on list; market considered around 13c 
top, although this was declined earlier. 
Extremes in very light demand and 
tominally 1444@15c. Bulls reported 
sold at 91%6c, selected. All-weight 








branded reported moving at 1lc, flat, 
Chicago basis. 

CALFSKINS—Packer calfskins quiet 
and easier, with some offered at 23c, 
northern basis, others asking 23%4c. 

First salted Chicago city calf quoted 
nominally 20@20%c, with reports of 
trading earlier at the top figure lacking 
confirmation. Outside cities quoted 
nominally around 194%,@20c. Mixed 
cities and countries 17@18c. 

KIPSKINS—One packer moved small 
production of January kips at 20c for 
natives, 17c for over-weights and 16c 
for branded. Another packer moved 
over-weights at 17c and branded at 16c, 
and some natives reported booked to 
tanning account. 

First salted Chicago city kips nom- 
inally 18@19c, with last trading, a 
small lot, at the top figure. Outside 
cities quoted around 174%24@18c. Mixed 
cities and countries 16@17c. 

Packer regular slunks quoted $1.30 
bid; hairless nominally 40@50c. 

HORSEHIDES—Market easy and de- 
mand slow. Straight city renderers 
quoted $5.50@5.75, ranging down to 
$4.50@5.00 asked for ordinary mixed 
lots. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 25 
@27c per lb., according to section. One 
big packer moved 3,500 shearlings dur- 
ing the week at steady prices, $1.50 
for No. 1’s and $1.25 for fresh clipped, 
under % inch. Pickled skins quoted 
about steady, at $8.75@9.00 per doz. at 
Chicago for straight run of packer 
lambs; New York market quoted $8.50 
@9.00 for straight run. Last trading 
at Chicago on graded skins was at 
$10.00 for blind ribby lambs, $8.75 for 
ribby lambs, $11.50 for blind ribby 
sheep and $10.00 for ribby sheep. Big 
packer wool lambs quoted at $4.05 per 
cwt. live lamb at Chicago, or $2.50@ 
3.40 on piece basis. Small packer lambs 
quoted around $2.40@2.60 at Chicago. 
Big packer wool lambs sold at $4.10 per 
cwt. live lamb, salted basis, at New 
York. 

PIGSKINS—Sales of No. 1 pigskin 
strips reported at 9%c for carlots and 
8%4c less car lots; offered at 10c in an- 
other direction with no counter-bids. 
Gelatine stocks sold in a small way at 
5c, and sales to sausage makers at 
5Y%e. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—City packer hide 
market very quiet, so far. December 
hides were about cleaned up previously 
ands with interest lacking at the mo- 
ment, market quoted nominally about 
on parity with Chicago prices. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Market contin- 


ues easy on country hides, with little 
interest apparent and trading quiet. 
Extremes quoted in a nominal way 
around 1414@15c, with last trading at 
the top figure. Buff weights nominally 
around 18c. 

CALFSKINS—City calfskin market 
weak and, while no trading as yet con- 
firmed, the last previous prices paid no 
longer obtainable. The 5-7’s had been 
quoted at $2.15, while last trading in 
7-9’s was at $2.50, 9-12’s at $3.15, and 
12-17 lb. veal kips at $3.45. 
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CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended January 26, 1929, were 
3,537,000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,485,000 
Ibs.; same week, 1928, 5,640,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to January 26, 1926, 
14,852,000 lbs.; same period, 1928, 23,- 
368,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended January 26, 1929, were 
5,529,000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,198,000 
Ibs.; same week, 1928, 4,890,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to January 26, 1929, 
17,896,000 Ibs.; same period, 1928, 21,- 


062,000 Ibs. 
comsneniiiicaeeein 
SHEEPSKIN STOCKS. 

Stocks of sheep, lamb and cabretta 
skins, both raw stock and leather, sub- 
ject to correction, for December, 1928, 
with comparisons for the previous 
month, are given by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce as follows: 

RAW STOCK AT END OF MONTH. 


December, November, 

1928. 928. 
Sheep and lamb .......... 5,730,618 5,670,660 
IEE ov ccdnsccatsceess 369,926 416,088 


FINISHED LEATHER AT TANNERS END OF 
MONTH. 


Sheep and lamb ........ 2,657,213 2,549,056 
Co ear eer 544,091 584,605 
IN PROCESS END OF MONTH. 

Sheep and lamb ........ 4,820,158 4,804,777 
GUN cdcwcctedigecaees 294,888 276,339 


PRODUCTION DURING MONTH. 


Sheep and lamb ........ 2,715,327 3,119,716 
CII ving. t cadvecddecaws 229,549 193,247 


aE ee 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 
Quotation on hides at Chicago for 
the week ending February 1, 1929, with 
comparisons are reported as follows: 
PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended, Prev. Cor. week, 

Feb. 1, ’29. week. 1928. 
Spr. nat. strs.20 @2in 214%@22ax 27%@28 
Hvy. nat. strs. @17% @18 26141 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @17%ax @17%n 26n 
Hvy. butt bend’ @11% 1% Ste 

GERB, cecee ax 1 
Hvy. Col. strs. @16%4ax 16% Srshun 
Ex.-light Tex. 

Ce 14% a 24n 
Brnd’d cows.. 14% 15 24n 
Hvy. nat. cows 16 @16%ax 25n 
Lt. nat. cows 15 15% 2546n 
Nat. bulls . lin lyn 204n 
Brnd’d bulls @10n 10 @10%4n 19%@20n 
Calfskins 23 234%4ax @25ax 33 35n 
Kips, nat. 20 22 
Kips, ov-wt.. @l17 @20 29n 
Kips, brnd’d. si* @19 n 
Slunks, reg.. 1.30b 1.40@1.50 1.65n 
Slunks, hris.40 @50n 50 @55n @1.00n 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts.13%@14 @15%n 244% @2in 
15n @24n 


Branded ..... 12% 
Nat. bulls ..10b @llax 11 @l1%n @20n 
Brnd’d bulls. 9 @10n 10 @10%4n @19n 
Calfskins ...20 @20%n @21 28b @29ax 
UN 4s os-0 18 @19n 19 @20n 27 @27%n 
Slunks, reg.. @1.10 @1.10 1.40@1.65n 
Slunks, hris.. @35 @35 @90ax 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. strs. ..12 12%n 13n 21 $3, 
Hvy. cows ..12 12%n 13n 19144@20 
eee @13n 138%@l4n 214@22 
Extremes ...144%@15 @15in 23%@24 
SEP re @9% 9%@10 164%@17 
Calfskins @16n 16 @lin 23 25n 
eS @lin 15 @16n 23 2444n 
Light calf ..1.10@1.25 1.10@1.25 1.50@1.75 
Deacons .....1.10@1.25 -35@1 


1.10@1.25 1 
Slunks, reg..50 @60 
Slunks, hris..15 @25 15 20 25 30 
Horsehides .. oo” 4.75@6.00 ae 
Hogskins .,..60 70 60 70 80 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs. ..2.50@3.40 2.50@3.40 2.75@3.35 
Sml. pkr. 

lambs ..... 2.40@2.60 2.40@2.60 2.75@3.25 
Pkr. aaa iad 1.25@1.50 1.20@1.25 
Dry pelts ...25 27 25 27 28 


_ 
8 


Do you know how to build your hide 
pack to avoid shrinkage and keep your 
hides in No. 1 condition? Ask the 
“Packer’s Encyclopedia.” 








Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 

(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics.) 

Chicago, Jan. 31, 1929. 
CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago, weighty steers are 50@75c lower, 
most common and medium grade offer- 
ings, $1.00 or more under Monday’s 
high time; light steers and long year- 
lings, 50c lower, light heiter and mixed 
yearlings standing 25@5Uc down; most- 
ly weighty steers in excessive supply 
after Monday, light kinds more active 
than heavies at substantial grade for 
grade premium; better grade tat cows, 
weak to 25c lower; common kinds and 
cutters, 15@25c higher; bulls, 25c 
higher; vealers, steady; extreme top fed 
steers, $15.10; yearlings, $14.75. On 
downturn everything above $14.50 be- 
longed in the specialty class, the bulk 
of short fed steers closing at $11.00@ 

13.25. Meaty feeders lost 50 to 75c. 
HOGS—Heavy snows and icy roads 
which made transportation of hogs to 
points of loading difficult early in the 
week resulted in unusually light re- 
ceipts and a sharp upturn in prices. 
Later in the period, however, supplies 
gradually increased and buyers were 
able to erase the opening advance. In 
comparison with last Thursday, hogs 
scaling over 160 Ibs. are mostly 20@35c 
lower, with light lights and pigs show- 
ing a 25@50c decline. The top today 
was $9.70, with the bulk of the desirable 
hogs scaling from 160 to 240 lbs. selling 


* from $9.40@9.60, and 250 to 320 lb. 


weights from $9.30@9.50. Good and 
choice 180 to 150 lb. averages ranged 
from $8.50@9.25. Choice 140 to 150 
lb. averages sold up to $9.50. Packing 
sows bulked from $8.60@8.75, a few 
light weights making $8.90. 
SHEEP — Reflecting weak dressed 
lamb trade and expanded supplies, the 
early market worked lower with only 
silght recovery today. Compared with 
last Thursday fat lambs are 25@40c 


lower; fat ewes, 25@50c off; yearling 
wethers, weak; early top fat lambs, 
$17.60; late bulk, $16.25@1/.00; bulk 
fat ewes, $8.00@10.00; early top, 
$10.50; yearling wethers, $13.75@14.85; 
top, $15.00. 

ee Xo 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Eureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Kansas City, Kans., Jan. 31, 1929. 

CATTLE—A very uneven trade fea- 
tured the fed steer and yearling market. 
Prices worked slightly higher on the 
opening session, but since that time a 
weak to lower undertone prevailed, and 
closing levels are 25@50c lower, with 
spots off more. Weighty offerings have 
been very draggy at the decline. Bet- 
ter grades of butcher cows are around 
25c lower, while fed heifers are 25@50c 
off. Low priced cows and cutters held 
about steady. Final prices on bulls are 
steady to 28c lower, while vealers and 
calves are 25@50c off, with the late top 
on veals at $15.00. No strictly choice fed 
steers arrivedy, the best medium 
weights selling at $13.60 for the week’s 
top. Most of the fed offerings cleared 
from $10.50@12.25. 

HOGS—Prices on hogs are unevenly 
50@65c lower than last Thursday. Trade 
has been very erratic and sharp price 
fluctuations have featured the markets. 
Shippers have been good buyers most 
of the time, especially for the lighter 
weights. The market closed strong, 
with packers showing some interest in 
the fresh supplies. The week’s top 
reached $9.65 on Tuesday, while the late 
top rested at $9.35. Packing grades are 
15@25c lower. 

SHEEP—Some weakness developed 
in the fat lamb trade, and closing levels 
are 25@35c under a week ago. The 
weeks’ top of $16.65 was scored on 
Tuesday’s session, but at the close the 
best sold at $16.10. Bulk of the ar- 
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rivals cleared from $15.75@16.50. Ma. 
ture classes were scarce and sold at 
strong to 25c higher rates. Fat ewes 
reached $10.00 on the final day’s trade, 
This is the top since the spring of 
1928. Most of the fat ewes ranged from 
$9.00@9.50. 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultura] 
Economics.) 


Omaha, Jan. 31, 1929, 

CATTLE—tThe trend to prices on feq 
steers and yearlings during the week 
was unevenly and sharply lower, bulk 
showing a decline of 50c@$1.00. She 
stock declined mostly 25@50c, with cut- 
ters holding steady. Veals and medium 
bulls held steady, while heavy beef bulls 
declined 25@50c. Early in the week 
choice weighty steers and yearlings 
earned $14.00, the top on load lots; 
small lots yearlings, $14.50@14.75; 
practical top veals, $15.00, a few $15.50, 

HOGS—Sharp price fluctuations fea- 
tured the hog trade throughout the 
seven-day period. Breadth of the ship- 
ping inquiry has been the unsettling in- 
fluence, and local packers have taken 
advantage when supplies: were liberal 
and shipping inquiry light, Compari- 
sons Thursday with. Thursday uncover 
a net decline of 10@25c.. Thursday's 
top was $9.25. “ 

SEEEP—It has been a two-way mar- 


. ket on fat lambs, with values on the ~ 


opening day of the week reaching a 
new high level for the winter season. 
The new top figure on fed lambs was 
$16.80. Under the influence of a de- 
pressed dressed lambs trade, packer 
and shipper demand narrowed, and 
sharp declines occurred on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. Comparisons Thursday 
with Thursday shows fat lambs 35@50c 
lower. Fat sheep weakened in sympathy 
and are 15@25c lower. On Thursday, 
bulk of the fed wooled lambs sold at 
$15.75@16.00; top, $16.25, with bulk of 
fat ewes, $8.00@9.00. 


——Yeo——— 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Sioux City, Ia., Jan. 31, 1929. 


CATTLE—Most beef steers and year- 
lings declined 25@50c, and weightier 
steers suffered 50@75c losses which 
generally dropped values to low levels 
for the season. Good to choice medium 
weight beeves brought $13.25; good 
long yearlings made $13.00, and $10.50 
@12.00 took the bulk of steers and 
yearlings. Better grade beef cows ruled 
mostly 25c lower, yearling heifers indi- 
cated further downturns, while lower 
grade cows held close to steady. Good 
heifers went at $11.50 down, and cows 
bulked at $7.75@9.25. Bulls and veals 
strengthened, most medium bulls, $8.50 
@8.75; veal top, $14.00. 

HOGS—Butcher values ruled steady 
to 10c lower, and desirable 160-320 Ib. 
weights bulked at $9.10@9.25, with the 
late top $9.30. Packing sows advaneed 
10@15c and sold at $8.65@8.85. 

SHEEP—After fat lambs reached 
$16.75, equal to the season’s high point. 
Recessions followed and closing values 
were 25@50c under late last week. Fed 
rangers topped late around $16.00, with 
the bulk of desirable woolskins at 
$15.75@16.00. Age stock ruled weak 
to 15c lower, and desirable handyweight 
ewes turned around $9.25. 


February 2, 1929, 
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i Ma. St. LOUIS $5.50@6.50; nog te ig and veal- CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
ad at by U. S& Bureau of Agricultural  €TS unchanged a . ; : 
- ewes we Economics.) HOGS—Declines of mostly 20@25c ee bs w- _— = << or a 
trade, East St. Louis, Ill., Jan. 31, 1929. _ ruled in the hog market for the week, ** “©®@img \anadian centers tor the 
ng of CATTLE—Compared. with one week bulk of the lights and butchers selling week ended Jan. 24, 1929, with com- 
| from ago: Steers sold 25@50c lower; low recently at $9.10@9.25, while light parisons for the previous week and the 
priced mixed yearlings and _ heifers, lights were most numerous at $8.75. same week last year: 
steady; others, 25@50c lower; cows and Pigs showed no price change, selling 
all cutters, steady to 25c lower; bulls, mostly at $8.25, while ordinary packing BUTCHER STEERS. 
steady; good and -choice vealers, 75c sows brought $8.25; smooth kinds, . 
—_ lower. Tops for week: 1,234 lb. matured $8.50. iis 
929 steers, $14.25; 897 lb. yearlings, $14.00; SHEEP—With fat lambs selling 25@ Prev. week, 
m: f 687 Ib. mixed yearlings, $13.00; heifers, 50c lower, bulk of the fed lambs brought week, 1928. 
vale 0. $15.75; fat natives, $15.50. Fat year- “0 11.80 
bulk HOGS—Hog trade has been very un- lings averaging upwards to around 100 9.50 10.75 
) She even since the high time. a week ago, Ibs. sold at $12.00@14.50, with most = es 
h cab and choice light hogs have sold this fat ewes to packers at $9.00@9.75. = oe 
odium week as high as $10.20 and as low as —o— 9.00 8.50 
bulls § $950. Today’s trade was around 10c es 
week lower than Wednesday’s best time, or RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 
rlings 50c under last Thursday, mostly to | Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
lots: ppers. Bulk of lights and butchers sheep at principal markets for week foremto ..........-+.++- “= hy $16.08 
14.75: ed $9.50@9.70; top, $9.75. ended January 26, 1929, and compara- Winnipeg °...::2:212!1 1600 16.00 14.00 
15.50, SHEEP. mpared.with last Thurs- tive periods: ae St eeeeeeeeeeees be us = 
; fea. | diy, lambs are steady and fat ewes 50 4+ 9 markets: Cattle* © Hoge. ‘Sheep. Pr. Albert ...........5. 850 9.00... 
t the @75e higher. Today’s trade steady, weex ended Jan. 26..190,000 823,000 308,000 Moose OD ee 13.50 50 «13.00 
ship- most lambs going at-$16.00@16.50 to Week ago .......... 247,000 945,000 828,000 Gaakatoom ....0.e0eee0. 11.50 .00 “ 
ig in. ff packers; fat ewes, $8.50@9.50. 120 IIA 000 Fast000 38°00 SELECT BACON HOGS. 
tale a ras reeeeener ; 713,000 259, 
iberal ST. PAUL 1925 Peers ereseesee 255,000 933,000 246,000 | nai ms x 9.40 
rpari- ° At 11 markets: Hogs. Winnipeg .............- 10.00 9.85 9.00 
cover open ~ > Lehepsneume Week ended Jan. 26.......+++++++0s0+005 700,000 ORIGREY +++ e+e seeeeees 1019 8.60 8.75 
’ Z WUE IEEE Soc saciccccccescccscoseucs Y Edmonton ..........00. Y . y 
sday’s South St. Paul, Minn.,.Jan. 30, 1929. WEE sseseseseseearseneneeeececsceecnees 850,000 Fr, Abert ...+ssss.0+. 968 9.50 8.10 
mail CATTLE — Sharp downturns have 1926 2.222)0IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII, @gaj000 Saskatoon ..........00. 9.80 9.65 igeh 
: ‘ta bien in progress on all killing cattle 26.0... cc 849,000 
ne this week, values today being unevenly at 7 markets: —Cattle.* © Hogs. ‘Sheep. GOOD LAMBS. 
ae a 2%@75c lower, with matured steers Week ended Jan. 26..146.000 625,000 223,000 Toronto ..........sesee. $14.25 $14.50 $14.50 
= showing the full loss. Bulk of the steer — week ...... a. = ae TEL cvcsneccacnacks 12.00 11.00 12.00 
a de. | ‘imtoday sold from $11.00 down, a few aga7 1.02.00.0.021:1.188000 561,000 ” 2121000 Galgany 8.22.2 a20a 1200 abe 
achal léads above this price showing a long = se eeeteeeeeeeees yn 553,000 195,000 RE. 2cccsaece 12.25 12, 
amd | ‘sm in the feedlot. Fat cows sold at "ciuincs "st omaha, ot. Louie ant Bt. Seeeyh, Moog Sew’ cocci 
y and $7.00@8.50; heifers, to $9.75; cutters, counted as cattle previous to 1927. Saskatoon ............. 11.00 ee 
pathy J. W. MURPHY CoO. 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS eee, aE ee 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1929. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Chicago ............ss000- 9.500 28. 00 sees 
ehebebabawence ee 200 6,500 3,000 Kansas City ............ 8 , 
Knees os shane 100 =: 1,800 ae pan nae’ - 9,000 12/500 14,000 
DEE Socccbndieseuenh= - 200 5,000 DE EAR phos 00 chess an 3.500 14,500 1,700 
een ersnesesen ss 100 4500 100 St. Joseph .............- 2:500 4.5C0 7,500 
St. Joseph ...... ebewhs ieb eee 5,000 2,000 Sioux City ............+ 3.500 15,000 1,000 
SS eee 150 =. 8, 500 200 St. Paul .........-..+++- 1,000 7,5€0 800 
POM ocncccccccccsce 100 1,200 .... Oklahoma City ..... aaase - ae 1,600 cise 
Oklahoma City .......... 1¢0 500 .... Fort Worth ..........++. 1,400 900 =: 1,000 
Fort Worth 400 400 200 Milwaukee ...........++- 400 2,500 500 
Milwaukee 100 woes DOMVEF ..cccccccceccccces 6 2,400 10,000 
DEES Segoe scenes 900 1,200 Louisville ............+.- 1 1,100 200 
Louisville .......... 500 .... Wichita .... 8cO «1.900 800 
SEER © Snckcdboscpheiee 1,700 100 Indianapolis 2,030 10,000 1,200 
Indianapolis 3,000 200 «Pittsburgh 100 1,000 E09 
Pittsburgh 2,000 300 Circinnati . 300 = 3,400 100 
Cincinnati 1,200 109 Buffalo 100 500 500 
SEED kel sda ce yseveccoa 600 700 Cleveland . 200 1,500 500 
SEO. 5 cisonnpasenssn 1,400 100 Nashville 100 700 100 
Nashville ............ 400 100 Toronto ... 1,009 500 600 
ERE RER RES ERERER 300 cake 
MONDAY, JANUARY 28, 1929. WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30, 1929. 
WRB. nccccccccncccecs 30,000 15,000 Chicago .............--.. 14,500 36.000 13,000 
—- City 11,000 8,000 | ae Clty ..cccccceeee ,500 13000 6,000 
a .000 10,000 Omaha ..... 6,000 14,000 11,000 
St. Louis 13,000 1,500 Bt. Louis . 4,009 17,500 800 
St. Joseph 4,500 5,000 St. Joseph 1,700 8.500 6,000 
Sioux City 4,500 4,000 Sour ity 000 20,000 4,500 
eee 12,000 5,500 St. Paul ..... 2,300 .15,000 1,700 
Oklahoma “wel 1,400 cose Bd City 2,200 2,000 ‘ety 
rt W' 1,600 1,200 Fort Worth .. 1,200 1,200 1,309 
eames 390 100 Milwaukee . 400 2 000 300 
Denver .... 2.200 1,300 Denver ... 900 2,400 4,200 
SED asl axiensndence 1,200 100 Louisville 200 =: 1.000 100 
BER nabs scccnbuscusep 2,800 WD NN <4 bs5.0450ha0055 ov 600 =. 8,200 400 
Indianapolis : 4,000 500 Indianapolis ........... os 700 9,000 600 
ts 8,500 2,f09 Pittsburgh ........... _ 2 ta 400 
Cincinnati .. 3,000 oe ee 500 4,600 300 
MPC ccinkessnbeseuxe BD ND ED obs ansnccsaccs se 200 1,600 1,200 
Cleveland . 3,000 | Oe rr 500 3,200 1,100 
Nashville . 70 ik x». spre 200 800 wees 
BD cdoccccccccce 1,900 ZGOO TerOmte .ccccccccccccccs ° 300 800 100 











LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on 
Thursday, Jan. 31, 1929, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by leased 
wire of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hoge (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 


ing pigs excluded): CHICAGO, E.8T. LOUIS... OMAHA. KANS. CITY. 8. PAUL. 











Hvy. wt. (250-350 Ibs.) med-ch.'$ 9.20@ 9.55 $ 9.25@ 9.55 $ 8.85@ 9.20 $ 9.00@ 9.30 $ 8.90@ My 15 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.) med-ch.. 9.20@ 9.70 9.35@ 9.70 8.85@ 9.25 9.15@ 9.35 9.00@ 9.25 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch.... 9.20@ 9.70 9.50@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.25 9.05@ 9.30 9.00@ 9.25 
Lt, It. (130-160 Ibs.) com-ch.. 8.40@ 9.65 8.50@ 9.70 8.25@ 9.15 8.50@ 9.25 8.50@ 9.25 
Packing sows, smooth and rough + 40@ 8.90 8.10@ 8.60 8.25@ 8.75 7.75@ 8.65  8.00@ 8.50 
Sitr. pigs (130 Ibs. down) med-ch 7.25@ 8.75 7.00@ 8.75 .....-.00 7.25@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.50 
Av. cost and wt., Tue. (pigs excl.) :. 53-229 lb. 9.40-2241b. 9.09- 244 Ib. 9.14-241 Ib. 911-228 Ib. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,500 LBS. UP): 
eeRGh,  .ccesces ptiebeeetssebe Pe) cticseebees “easedbeess- “sdveenaac’s.) “saet¥abase 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : 
Cholce .....cccccccccccecsesss 14.00@15.25 13.50@14.75 12.75@14.25 12.25@14.25 13.25@14.25 
Sepecscenccoeeos 12.25@14.25 11.50@13.50 11.25@12.75 11.00@12.25 11.25@13.25 
STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) 
Choice ....... eeccceccecceeess 14.25@15.25 13.75@15.00 12.75@14.50 12.25@14.50 13.50@14.75 
BORE cnccvcveccnccvccces 12.25@14.50 11.75@13.75 11.25@12.75 11.25@13.00 11.50@13.50 
STEERS (950-1,100 LBS.) : 
Gelade ccccccecccccccccccccce 14.50@15.50 14.00@15.25 13.25@15.00 13.00@15.00 13.75@15.09 
Good 2... cece ee eceeceeeceeess 12.75@14.75 12.00@14.00 11.50@13.25 11.25@13.00 11.50@13.75 
——_ (800 LBS. OP): 
DD otecencos® eeeeeccecss+ 10.50@12.75 10.50@12.00 10.50@11.50 10.00@11.25 10.00@11.50 
aoe eeccecccccccccccecsss 9.00@10.75 8.25@10.50 8.25@10.50 8.00@10.00 8.00@10.00 
See EARLINGS 750-950 1.8.) 
YEA Fy es 
Choice ....cccccceccccecceesss 14.50@15.50 14.00@15.25 13.25@15.00 12.75@15.00 14.00@15.00 
Good ..ccccccccccccccccessees 12,.75@14.50 12.00@14.00 11.50@13.25 11.25@13.00 11.50@14.00 
HEIFERS, 850 LBS. DOWN): 
Gebee ccccccccccccocces : veces 12.25@13.25 12.00@13.25 11.75@12.75 11.00@13.00 12.25@13.25 
cc cccuuceececccccceseees 11,00@12.25 10.75@12.00 10.75@11.75 9.75@11.00 10.50@12.25 
Common-med, .......s.e.-+--- 8.00@11.00 7.50@10.75 7.25@10.75 7.50@ 9.75 7.50@10.50 
I ur 
SS = . 10.25@12.75 10.50@12.50 10.00@12. 9.75@12.00 10.50@12.50 
jood =... . 9.50@12.25 9.50@12.00 9.50@11.50 8.50@11.50 9.75@11.C0 
Medium . 9.00@11.00 8.00@10.75 7.75@10.75 8.00@10.00 8.00@ 9. 
COWS: 
PORE. .cccsecccccss bephenew 9.75@10.50 9. Sy 50 9.25@10.25 9.00@10.25 9.25@10.00 
Good ......... secccccccececee 850@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.75 8.25@ 9.25 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.25 
Common-med. .......scseeeee 729@ 8.50 7.25@ 8.75 6.75@ 8.25 6.75@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 
Low cutter and cutter........ 7.25 6.25@ 7.25 5.50@ 6.75 5.00@ 6.75 5.00@ 7.00 
BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): 
Beef Good-ch. .......+-..-.++ 9.75@11.25 9.00@10.50 9.00@10.00 9.25@10.00 9.00@10.00 
Cutter-med. ..............++-- 8.00@10.00 6.75@ 9.00 7.00@ 9.00 6.75@ 9.25 7.50@ 9.25 
CALVES = LBS. DOWN): 
Medi 9.00@12.00 9.00@12.00 9.00@11.50 9.00@12.00 8.00@1 
6.00@ 9.00 6.00@ 9.00 6.00@ 9.00 6.50@ 9.00 5.75@ 8.00 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 
Good-Ch. ....ccceccccccceceeee 13.50@16.50 15.50@17.00 13.00@15.50 12.50@15.50 12.00@14.50 
Medium .......ccecceeseesesss 18.00@13.50 13.00@15.50 11.00@13.00 9.00@12.50 -00@12.00 
Cull-common .........e.-2++- 9.00@13.00 6.00@13.00 6.50@11.00 6.50@ 9.00 6.00@ 9.00 
SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMBS: 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down) good-ch... 16.00@17.10 15.75@16.75 15.25@16.25 15.25@16.10 15.00@15.75 
Lambs (92 Ibs. down) medium... 14.75@16.00 13.75@15.75 13.75@15.25 14.25@15.25 14.00@15.00 
Lambs (all weights) nes 11.00@14.75 10.00@13.75 10.00@13.75 10.00@14.25 10.00@14.00 
Yearling wethers (110 lbs. down) 
a M-ChOlce ...ceeeeeeeeess 11.00@15.00 10.00@13.25 10.50@13.75 11.00@14.50 10.00@14.25 
Bwes (120 ng’ down) med.-ch... 8.50@10.25 7.75@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.50 8.00@10.00 7.75@ 9.75 
Ewes (120-150 Ibs.) medium-ch.. 8.00@10.00 7.25@ 9.00 7.75@ 9.35 7.75@ 9.75 7.50@ 9.75 
Bwes (all weights) cull-common. 4.00@ 8.50 8.75@ 7.75 3.25@ 8.00 4.00@ 8.00 3.00@ 7.75 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 31, 1929. 





Cattle. 
0 ge ey ear seees 8,000 
Kansas City ........+. +. 2,000 
Ree dae 500 
en NS > scccancs wiih |. 
SL a vkcees Seeeuee 1,900 
Biome GH .cccscccccccs - 1,800 
RR ae 2,000 
Oklahoma ~~ wb bee eens 500 
i TR . nkn bens eae 1,490 
Sauwaes” secvevenencces 600 
MIVEP ceccccccccccccces ° 700 
LOBIBVENG .cccccccccccecs 200 
WEOMIOR oc ccc cccccvccccce 400 
Indianapolis ......... 000s €00 
Pittsburgh *..... Sth ecenee 100 
Cincinnati 600 
BOMRIO 2. .ccese 100 
Cleveland .. 300 
Nashville “200 
Toronto .... 300 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 1 
Chicago .........eeeeeee- 3,500 
es GRAF sc ccccsccccss 300 
Omaha ...cccccccccccecce i2,000 
St. Louis covccccesccce 800 
Ges DEEN  cccccasccccses 600 
Sioux City ..........ee0. 600 
St. Paul ccccccccncocs - 1,200 
Oklahoma City - coccccce 1,000 
Fort Worth cosccccccee AOD 
Milwaukee ......scccseoee 100 
WEVER cccvcccccccceceess 700 
Wichita ...ccccccccccccce 300 
Indianapolis ........+.-+. 500 
Pittsburgh ....cccccccoce 100 
Cincinnati .........s0e0. e 400 
Beal .cccccccccccvecce 100 
SPEND nc ccccccagece ee 200 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the follow. 


ing centers for the week ended 
with comparisons: 





CATTLE. 
Week 
ended 
Jan. 26 
NS sn kéeciscans eeeee 20,190 
Kansas City .......... 18,154 
Omaha .ccocccccccccccccs 18,314 
Bt. LOUIS .ccccccccccccee 8,208 
St. Joseph ..... cocccccce 7,085 
Sioux City ........eeee0. 6,994 
Wichita wccoccccccccccce 1,062 
Wort Worth ....cccccccce 5,001 
Philadelphia ......... eoee 1,362 
Indianapolis .......... coe 1,000 
BOSTON oc ccccccccce 1,334 
New York & Jersey “City: 8,821 
Oklahoma City .......... 3,542 
Cincinnati 
Denver .... 
WML ov caescvaess +++ 108,382 
HOGS. 
REND bos caicc sees ++ ee +0170,400 
Kansas City ............ 38,504 
Omah bess poner sees 58,079 


maha .... 
St. Louis .......... 


errr oes 21,837 
Sioux Clty ..cccccccccces 37,626 
WHEE ccccccccccccedccse BME 
Fort Worth ecccccccce F000 
Philadelphia sseceecesecs ee 


eenege nesbeseséoeas 36,395 
New York & “Jersey City: 62,760 
Oklahoma City .......... 
ere 28086 
| ers 


Total ....ccccccccccee O61, 860 
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Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” of the 


meat packing industry. 
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= February 2, 1929. 
929. “ 
ES. Sheep PACKERS’ PURCHASES 
00 14.0% hases of livestock packers at principal 
00. 4.009 eee for the week end cm Saturday, January 
00 4.009 1929, with comparisons, are reported to The 
4 1,50 National Provisioner as follows: 
00 4 CHICAGO. 
4 1,50 Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ts, armour & CO. ...+ese0e6+ 6,016 7,300 21,139 
a ft & CO...cccccsseeee 5,042 20,400 18,071 
00 la Ey Gn, secadescoas 2,123 25,500 5,650 
+ Wilson & CO. ........4. . 38,648 17,000 6,987 
100 10 jo-Amer. Prov. Co..... 707 1,300 PSG 
00 ou G. H. Hammond Co. ..... 877 “ ees 
00 |e Libby, McNeill & Libby. 717 
00 ~ Brennan Yacking Co., 6,800 eles: ‘Miller & 
100 10 Hart, 9,000 hogs; Independent Packing Co., 2,300 
00 on Boyd, Lunham & Co., 2,500 hogs; Western 
00 2» Packing & Provision Co., 11, 300 hogs; Roberts & 
00 dake, 9,300 hogs; Agar Pkg. Co., 6,100 hogs; 
others, 42,100 hogs. 
e. yials: Cattle, 20,190; calves, 10,302; hogs, 
100 10,009 170,400; sheep, 46,847. 
00 1,000 KANSAS CITY. 
oe Caitle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
00 5,009 armour & Co. ...-- 2,699 520 7,334 4,600 
00 Ban Cudahy Packing Co. 2,767 596 «5,652 55,515 
00 1,00 Fowler Packing Co.. 458  «... sss ses 
00 ae Morris & Co. ...... 1,903 883 2,753 3.267 
0 hp gwitt & Co. . 3,050 1,009 15,104 6,549 
00 1% Wilson & Co. . 3,374 494 6.351 6,503 
. 140 local Butchers . 747 64 1,250 2 
~% F Total ....--++++-+15,088 3,066 38,504 20,436 
OU OMAHA. 
00 4,009 Cattle and 
00 800 Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
& CO. ccccccccee “— Fer 10,191 
ae ord Pkg. Co. .cccccce 404 ti = 
cu Ree Ge, saccescecss MEE MES. aves 
tTS Morris & CO. ..ccreeceee 1,617 3,566 4,312 
: gwift & CO, ...cccceccees 609 9,531 12,914 
sioner show ie Pha, OF c.ccsecan © shes. , aB0s 
the follow. Glaseburg M. ....-+-+eee 4 Sass etate 
y 26, 1929, Hoffman Bros. .....+.++- 93 RE bate 
Mayerowich & Vail ...... 1 eee eee 
Omaha Pkg. Co. ..--+ee 56 cece esee 
J. Rife Pkg. Co. ....+0-- 5 ocee eoce 
J. Roth & Sons ....+e+- 33 eeee pons 
Cor. fo. Omaha Pkg. Co. .... 46 ocee oane 
ve Week, Lincoln Pkg. Co......... 870 ee “sie 
K-98 Morrell Pkg. Co. sc... 40 woes 
43 20,808 Nagle Pkg. Co. ......606- 255 Saas 
93 = 18,555 sinclair Pke. Co...... i. eae 
07 15, Ste ROG. ..ccccsccae: ae ale 
38 10,04 Kennett-Murray . cone tee 461 nea 
78 7,588 LW. Murphy oe wee 8,370 
= 7,905 GUMETD 2. cccccces Sale) cetelee 3, 
337,801 Beal ac ceeececeees 19,986 71,916 84,716 
444 
~ ioe ST. LOUIS. 
ST 1,804 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
67 8, 805 rp & CO. ..200. 1,255 ©9838 «=—7K2_—s1,065 
+ Gvift & CO. 2.2.0, 2176 = 779-2478 1,108 
a6 aes Mortis & Co. ...... 110i ee 
- 2 Bast Side P. Co...... 1240.3, 2s, 4,051 
98 110,671 All Others .......... 2,346 23,612 s73) 
Total ....cseese+- 8,206 2,444 26,842 8,199 
ST. JOSEPH. 
° ry Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
75 12,481 Swift & Company .. 2.350 660 11,0°9 17.220 
73 59,877 Armour and Co. .. 1,833 474 5,188 5,365 
37 82,671 1,509 165 5.395 2,973 
Be 61,726 1,608 62 12, 1,819 
ean 
24 9,808 BE chasece sees 7,300 1,301 88,678 27,377 
41 = 17,986 
67,495 SIOUX CITY. 
74 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
03 68,478 Cudahy ..... sececes 2,084 283 17.558 4.380 
2 rapier. ......00cs0 2:821 206 16,603 3.890 
eo Swift iaaaoe eee 203 8,337 4,522 
—— pic — Haba Se cacues on ape 4 eee 
1 Butchers ..... 5 f tase 
ST 681, Others ............. 1,548 112 15,841 ‘936 
Total .........2.. 9,426 774 58,014 13,728 
n oe OKLAHOMA CITY. 
67 33,900 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
63 4,882 Morris & Co. ....... 1,186 441 3,142 G4 
19 21,864 Wilson & Co. ....... 1.008 519 4,464 20 
~4 12,300 ME sad ssceewsies wets eee 
44 ro] Total .........00. 2,582 ~~ 960 8,161 84 
10 «5,758 WICHITA. ¢ 
41 3,080 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
“4 = Cudahy Pkg. Co. .... G54 529 18.465 -2,338 
12 ag 4 csgraee a 27 (7,271 10 
Bie Seef Co. 1 sees Sas bite’ 
” ae RPCMNETORS 6 c505 © WB. 2600) >: eens umes 
29 211,1% LeStourgeon .. 87 seve eae sees 
Se 556 20,736 2,348 
DENVER. 
observed Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
aa coast tok re 
” . ’ 
of the 830 ST S080... 
406 88 1,374 528 
Eee 491 12,247 13,770 
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8ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour & Co. ...... 2, br 2,579 18,528 3,205 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 1,060 wace ‘ames 
Hertz Bros. ....... 202 56 Suan 
Swift & Co. ....... 3,265 3, a 21, 308 4,363 
United Pkg. Co. 1,2 cose 
ORNATE ccccccces 5 Ey} 19, 460 461 
Total ......cccee. 8167 7,710 58,206 8,020 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Foreign cosccsscce. GUS. Suan uaee . uaeee 
Kingan & Co. ...... 1,145 841 23,481 874 
Ind’pls. Abt. Co.... 1,384 7 1,194 cons 
Armour & Co. ...... 498 34 2,624 37 
Hilgemeier Bros. ... 4 owe» See oge 
Lrown Bros. ....... 113 17 164 eoce 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 25 cove lsv di 
Schussler Pkg. Co... 10 eens 312 Ses 
Meier Pkg. Co. .... 100 5 4u0 y 
Jad. Prov. Co. 2.00% 48 27 435 35 
Maas-Hartman Co. .. 24 6 eece oeee 
A. Wabnitz ........ 20 37 ese 50 
Hoosier Abt. Co. ... 16 eees cece wie 
CEREES. <cceccsice ccocw tae 108 576 245 
Total ........++0. 4,436 3,016 51,132 3,180 
CINCINNATI, ; 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
C. A. Freund ....... - 43 164 eee 
8. W. Gall ....ccce. 8 ecee 258 
J. Hilberg & Son ... “150 eeee cove 2 
Gus. Juengling ..... 214 97 saee 33 
E. Kahn's Sons Co... 1,005 398 y 164 
Kroger Gro. & B. Co. 281 7 3,481 bees 
Lohrey Pkg. Co..... 2 oeee é aes 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 20 occn Qn eave 
W. G. Rehn & Son.. 157 ecco ones 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 4 eves «6 AGS ese 
J. Schlachter & Son. 180 pecs 97 
J. & F. Schroth P.Co. 14 coos 4,281 aswe 
Vogel & Son ...... 8 446 coe 
J. WF. Stegner ...... 174 102 eee once 
Total ..cscccccccce SOGk 919 23,202 584 
MILWAUKEB. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co.. 1,088 7,170 11,632 443 
U.D.B. Co. N. ¥... 35 ee coco aeee 
The Laytun Co. .... «+. oace Aeneas seve 
R. Gumz & Co. .... 171 1 124 ° 
Armour & Co. ...... 4387 3,550 eaan BN 
Butchers ....... cose | 6208 92 113 70 
TredGES <ccccccccess “148 113 60 14 
Total .....eeceeee 2,157 10,926 13,504 527 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 


for the week ended January 2' 


parisons: 
CATTLE. 
Week 
ended Prev. 
Jan. 26. week, 
Chicago ...ceccesecceees 20,190 26.243 
Kansas City ............ 15,088 18.0.0 






























*Umaha ..cccccccescccces 19,936 21,052 
St. “Loule ..ccccccccccces 8,206. IOSNB 
St. Josepha ccccccccccccee F300 9.691 
Sioux City ..ccccccccccee 9,426 10,a04 
Oklahoma City .....-.++- 2,582 3.461 
Indianapolis ......ceeeeee 4,436 4,979 
Clacinnstl .cccccscesecss 204k 1.011 
Milwaukee .....ecceeeee « 2,157 1,536 
Wichlta ccccccccccessece 1,008 1,806 
Denver ..... encawee cides! an 2.905 
SE, Pah oc cccccodcesee 8,167 10,039 
Total ....cccccccceees 102,973 123,435 
*Includes calves. 
HOGS. 
Chicago Ben ascasse 4s << taa 214,400 
Kansas City .cccccccce -. 38,504 52,574 
Omaha ....eeees 71,916 92,008 
St. Louis ...... 26,842 40,473 
St. Joseph . 33,678 406 
Sioux City .. 58,014 65,235 
Oklahoma City” 8,161 9,822 
Indianapolis ... 51,132 54,100 
Cincinnati ..... 23,2 25,403 
Milwaukee ...........++- 13,504 12,877 
WIGNER no cwccccccccscce MtOe  Sxuee 
WORVEE. cca cccccccccccecc Jaen. cameo 
St. Paul .....ccccccccccce 59,206 81,302 
Total ....cceceeeeeeee 587,082 730,850 
SHEEP. 
CHICAGO ..ccccccccccccce 40,847 48,171 
Kansas City ............ 26,436 31,484 
Omaha .....cceccccccseee S4,716 37,345 
St. PROM: cceiews abea cane 8,199 6,963 
St. Joseph .......eese0+- 27,377 81,832 
Sioux City eve ea tevies eves Geena: nb eee 
Oklahoma City ........-- 84 156 
Indianapolis ......+..+++ 8,180 5,168 
Cincinnati ...ccccccces 584 643 
Milwaukee ...ccccccesses 527 1,083 
WICKER Sc ccaccccccccse “mee 2,490 
DOVER: ..cccccccccnccnce Mtente: 2h,kee 
St. Paull .cccccccccssoces Gan  I2,2a% 
Total .......ccceceeee0180,825 201,486 


, 1929, with com- 


Cor. 
week, 
1928. 


9,387 
111,186 





216,400 


79, 05 
766,718 


50,609 
17,405 
39.851 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 


























Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: : 
RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Jan. 21... .19,6842 4.229 89,567 22,741 
Tues., Jan, 22.... 6,932 3,404 909 14,875 
Wed., Jan, 23... 7,369 1,850 21,096 12,851 
Thur., Jan, 24... 6,007 2.500 . 38,611 © 12,091 
Fri., Jan, 25.... 2,563 1,512 46,062 8.805 
Sat., Jan, 26.... 200 20 6,500 3,000 
Total this wk. ..42,713 13.695 246.745 74,363 
Previous week ..54.2290 12.489 264,482 68, 
Year ago ........ 45,841 13.950 275.997. 79, 
Two years ago ..58,890 13,025 178,036 89,830 
Year’s receipts to Jan. 26, with comparative 
totals: 
Year to Jan. 19, 
1929. 1928. 
So MOE POET PERT ovenessayn sins <ME 191,041 
a ey cocsgecsccces - 49,259 56,783 
FROG eiicne icc tnatascdccccccacienc Qe -menaee 
SUAS occcccccescccceccccdcescec cde Gee aerene 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Jan. 21.... 3,906 106 23,926 3,852 
Tues., Jan, 22. 1,888 225 15,205 4,715 
Wed., Jan. 23. cose 6,925 5,773 
Thur., Jan. 24. 225 8,208 061 
Fri., Jan. 25.... 1,207 127) «18.701 4,964 
Sat., Jan. 26.... 100 pece 6, 1,000 
Total this wk. ..12,080 683 79.055 26,365 
Previous week ..14,508 834 74.090 24,196 
Year ago .......13,134 1,627 83,694 22,822 
Two years ago ...19,244 1,800 54,762 28,824 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 

Week ended Jan. 26.$12.00 $9.40 $8.50 $16.60 
cerns week ...... 12.45 9.10 10 16.30 
sccccccccccccese 15:00 8.20 6.75 13.50 

ior aatadeneducdcaes 40 12.20 6.90 12.75 
Bk aechpunascnwhns 12.05 8.35 14.95 
IOUB veccisicakccces Re 35 9.20 18.30 
SE annced¢nceonane eee 7.10 7.65 40 














Avg. 1924-1928 ....$10.35 $10.00 $7.75 $14.60 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 






Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Jan. 26.... 31,000 172.000 48,000 
Previous week - 39,721 190.302 44,692 
WHE cchoncincs - 39.446 123,274 61,006 
a eee seees 43.956 130,283 1,588 
EN (epeosne +++ 39.338 157,034 54,411 
BORD icsicwscs-cowe eeceeeee 37,563 189,507 56,455 


*Saturday, Jan. 26, estimated. 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 
Chicago packers’ hog slaughterings for the week 









ended Jan. 26, 1929: 
Armour & Co. ......0. Oe rcccccccccccccccce i 
Anglo-American ....cccccccscces coccccccce 1,900 
on, 4d a RR rer re Rntclawdaue es 20, 400 
SURGNOES OO. ce ciccescndecnasegecee seccce 500 
Ee CN SOIR od Snide dd dei awand dean ccevence _ > 25/500 
WER OR HO 5. c bcnasbemednietsececere ecee 17,000 
Tioyd-Lunham ......... Pere eee eeccccccccce 2,000 
Western Packing Co. iia Geek GRiniae cin ak swe ane 11,300 
Roberts & Oake ........0- tbe ne cee sess e+e 9,300 
Miller & Hart ......... 9,000 
Independent Packing Co, 2,300 
trennan Packing Co.... 6,800 
Agar Packing Co. 6.100 
MO ic ceneaces wanda aia 42,100 
MARE Koc ccevacvcdecacvedecds 70,400 
Previous week .........++ eacces 214,400 
FORE ABO cccccccccceccscces éagaeecs seeeene 216,400 
WB cocvcccccccccccscecececcccvaceccecese ‘141,100 
WOZS .rccccvccccccccvccsiccccccecccsvcecs chee aue 


(Chicago livestock prices on opposite page.) 
—e— 
CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 


Purchases of hogs by Chicago pack- 
ers for the week ended Thursday, Jan. 
81, 1929, with comparisons: 











Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 
Jan. 31. week. 1928. 
Armour & Company...... 2,637 6.749 16,825 
Anglo-American Prov. Co. 1,996 4.333 7,925 
Swift & Co. ...... ceceee 4.443 7,426 16,030 
G. Hammond ‘Co. o6ene Speen 3,937 8,353 
Morrts BiG, ccvscccecce 3,608 3.578 14.433 
Wilson & Co. .........+. 6,908 6,362 16,641 
Boyd-Lunham Co. 1,166 3,340 7,943 
Western Pkg. & Prov. Co. 10,797 9,745 14,322 
Roberts & Oake ......... 8,604 8,433 11,775 
Miller & Hart ..... cocoe GOUR 9,192 11,494 
Independent Pkg. Co.... 1.245 3,287 7,466 
Brennan Pkg. evasuéce. eran 9,747 7,750 
Agar Pkg. Co........... 6,024 7,804 8,826 
Total ......eseeeeeee+- 61,045 81,933 149,483 
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If you have use for controlled 
refrigeration, you owe it to| 
yourself to put your problem| : 
up to YORK engineers—for the} 
sake of efficiency and economy, | = 





Perfect temperature control by means of a sine 
YORK Refrigerating System is how this meat that 
packing company minimizes spoilage. Con- hi 
trollable cold means profit in the meat in- 
dustry. tant 


A letter from you will receive | * 
our prompt attention. 


YORK 


ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


——— 














February 2, 1929. 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


STORAGE PLANT OPERATION. 


Efficient operation of a cold storage 
plant depends in large measure on the 
efficiency with which the power plant 
is maintained. 

At the recent 19th annual convention 
of the National Association of Practical 
Engineers, Charles A. Conley outlined 
some of the duties which he considered 
essential in this connection. He said 
in part: 

“The power plant is considered to be 
more or less the heart of the cold stor- 
age plant. Its connection with the cold 
storage plant is much the same as the 
connection existing between the human 
heart and the body. If the heart in 
our body is not functioning at 100 per 
cent, the body will suffer accordingly. 
We must, therefore, take proper care 
of the power plant if we wish the cold 
storage plant to do its part efficiently 
and economically, 

“The engineer must become thor- 
oughly acquainted with every part of 
his plant. He must know just what to 
expect from each piece of apparatus 
comprising his plant, and keep it work- 
ing at its maximum efficiency. If this 
is done, the plant as a whole will be 
performing its work at its maximum 
efficiency. 

“If the engineer is not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with each piece of apparatus 
in his plant, it is next to impossible for 
him to hold down his operating cost, 
which is very important to the owner. 
In order that these operating costs be 
reduced to a minimum, it is the engi- 
neer’s job to make a careful inspection 
of the entire plant as often as possible. 
By these inspections he can keep his 
plant in good condition at all times, 
thus making it possible to handle the 
loads as required. 

“It is thus possible to reduce shut- 
downs to a minimum, and we all know 
that they are very expensive, especially 
during the summer when the plant is 
working at full capacity. It is not good 
policy to let a plant run until it has to 
be shut down due to some accident, 
since it invariably costs more to repair 
than if the accident were avoided. 

“The compressors and prime movers 
should be carefully inspected at least 
once a year. Among the most impor- 
tant things to inspect and keep in good 
condition are cylinders, rings, valves 
and all wearing parts. Special atten- 
tion should be given to the tightness 
of piston rings and valves, since they 
are in continuous severe use through- 
out the operating season. They are like 
the valves in the human heart—if they 
do not open at the proper time and do 
not hold tight when closed, we have a 
slip and the capacity will be reduced 
proportionately. 

“In the electrically-driven plant, all 
of the electric controls and motors 
should be inspected for signs of wear 
and tear. All insulation should be 
thoroughly inspected. It is the writer’s 
opinion that a majority of the shut- 
downs and accidents to the electrical 
equipment is caused by the neglect of 
keeping the equipment clean. 

“A complete daily log or data sheet 


should be kept of the various items en- 
tering into the operation of any plant. 
There is no set form for a daily log, 
since each plant is different, and there- 
fore each plant must make up its own 
form. There are many things that 
should appear on this form or daily log. 
Among some of the most important to 
the engineer are: Running time of each 
piece of apparatus; pressures and tem- 
peratures of the ammonia suction and 
discharge, water on and off condensers; 
amount of fuel used if steam or oil 
driven; electrical in-put, if electrically 
driven, 

“There are many others, but I would 
refer you to the report of the Commit- 
tee on Engine Room Records which ap- 
pears on pages 299 and 304 of the pro- 
ceedings of the 18th annual convention 
held at San Francisco in 1927. 

“The ammonia purifier has become a 
necessary piece of apparatus in every 
plant because of its economical opera- 
tion. Through the use of the purifier 
the ammonia charge of the plant can 
be kept free of foreign matter such as 
oil, weak liquor and foul gases, etc., 
all of which go a long way toward in- 
creasing the cost of power consumed 
per ton of refrigeration.” 

re P 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

The Florida West Coast Ice Co. of 
St. Petersburg, Fla., is planning the 
erection of a cold storage plant for 
fresh and salt meats, in addition to 
the installation of car-icing facilities, 
at Ocala, Fla. Work will begin in the 
near future. 

The Kansas Ice & Storage Co., Salina, 
Kans., is planning a campaign of ex- 
tensive improvements, including mod- 
ernization of its cold storage and man- 
ufacturing plants, at a contemplated 
expenditure of approximately $80,000. 

The Arizona Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Tucson, Ariz., has consolidated with the 
Diamond Ice Co. of Phoenix, Ariz., by 
means of an exchange of stock. The 
merger also affects plants in San Diego, 


Calif., and in Casa Grande and Mesa,. 


Ariz. 


a 


BRITISH COLD STORAGE DATA. 


The “Ice & Cold Storage Trades 
Directory” for 1929, issued recently by 
the publishers of the British publica- 
tion, “Ice & Cold Storage,” contains 
considerable information on the refrig- 
erating industry and allied trades of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The book, 
consisting of 236 pages, reflects the 
striking advance which has been made 
in the United Kingdom during the past 
year in the application of refrigeration 
to trade and industry. Many new 
tables of reference data have been 
added, and the exhaustive trade direc- 
tory for the industry shows several 
hundred new names of makers and 
users of refrigerating machinery and 
appliances. 

The front portion of the book con- 
tains technical information in con- 
venient tables, including data on cold 
storage, properties of refrigerants, 
relative humidity percentages, heat con- 
ductivities, etc. The trade directory 


gives details of all companies registered 
in Ireland and Great Britain whose 
articles of association include refrig- 
eration. 
eo 
MEAT INDUSTRY COOPERATION. 
(Continued from page 24.) 

our livestock department to meet the 
producer more than half way. 

We want to know him better; we 
want to know what he wants us to 
do and, so far as we can, to do it. We 
want to “treat him right,” first, be- 
cause it makes us more comfortable, 
and secondly, because it helps our busi- 
ness. A displeased livestock producer 
is no asset. He makes an ordinary 


critic sound like a eulogist. 
Our desire to have the good will of 
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the producer and of his agents is frank, 
and is backed by a determination, to 
make our engagements with him turn 
out to his liking. 

What about adequate raw materials? 
The producer raises livestock propor- 
tionally to the profit he believes it 
brings him. For higher prices or lower 
costs, he will furnish an increased sup- 
ply. Any possibility of increased effi- 
ciency is therefore a possibility of in- 
creased profit and increased produc- 
tion. 

Research Work in Swine. 

With this point in view, the Institute, 
on recommendation of its Livestock De- 
partment, made a grant of $9,000 to 
Purdue University for research looking 
toward increased efficiency in swine 
production. If this research contrib- 
utes toward increased efficiency, it will 
serve in a double usefulness, for it has 
also given an impetus to our effort to 
let producers know that the present 
trend of consumer demand points to- 
ward the meat-type hog. 

We must have adaptable raw mate- 
rial. If we don’t give the consumer 
what she wants, then instead of pur- 
chasing our product she may eat some- 
thing else. 

One of the problems in getting adap- 
table raw materials has been the soft 
and oily hog. The pork from such a 
hog has been at a discount. One South- 
eastern packer told me of a heart-ren- 
dering incident that occurred when an 
employee entered a car in which some 
of this pork was hanging. A soft, sin- 
uous loin jumped off the hook and en- 
tangled itself with the man, and the 
fellow was able to free himself only 
after a terrific struggle. 

For the purpose of avoiding such in- 
cidents, the Institute made a grant of 
$9,000 to Yale University for a three- 
year study, under Professor Mendel, of 
the soft pork problem. This was an- 
other example of trying to get adapta- 
ble raw materials so as to turn out pork 
that would enable us to market your 
livestock to the best advantage for 
you—and for us. 

When we get the raw materials we 
must process them; must turn your 
hogs into pork and your cattle into 
beef. It makes a difference to you 
whether we do this efficiently or ineffi- 
ciently. 

Every penny of unnecessary cost 

added to the handling of your product 
as it goes to the consumer discourages 
the eating of meat and reduces the 
share of the proceeds that can be re- 
tained by the packer, or the share that 
can be returned to your shippers, or 
both. You have a right to know whether 
the sort of cooperation that the Insti- 
tute represents promotes efficient oper- 
ations. 
’ I may say that it does. We maintain 
a Department of Packinghouse Prac- 
tice for the purpose of extending and 
improving good practice. The Director 
of the Department is Henry D. Tefft, 
formerly a packinghouse superinten- 
dent. He has the counsel of several 
committees. 


Literature of the Industry. 
Until a few years ago, literature on 
the practice of meat packing was very 
scanty except for that which appeared 
in trade journals. There was a volume 
here and and a volume there, but you 
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could remember them on the fingers of 
one hand. The technique was passed 
along by the good old “mouth-to-ear” 
system, and if a capable operator left 
the industry he took his knowledge 
with him. ‘ 

With the counsel of a recording com- 
mittee, this department is evolving a 
literature on standard good practice. 
It has already published four volumes 
and is revising them. 

Another committee on operating is 
the Committee on Packinghouse Prac- 
tice. It is made up of plant executives. 
If a member company is not familiar 
with the best standard methods, the 
counsel of this committee is at his dis- 
posal. 

It is to our advantage and yours not 
to have poor product on the market. 

We also have an operating committee 
in the field of standardization. The 
fewer unnecessary sizes of containers 
we use, the fewer unsuitable or too 
widely-diversified accessories we em- 
ploy, the more money we'll have left, 
the more you'll get for your livestock 
and the less the consumer will pay for 
her meat, and all will profit. 


Advancing the Industry. 

One of the most interesting of our 
operating committees is the Committee 
on Experimentation. That committee 
tries to advance the efficiency with 
which the raw materials we market for 
you are processed. 

For example, a few days ago it sent 
a sub-committee to Gloucester, Mass., 
to inspect a new method of rapid-freez- 
ing for which remarkable results are 
claimed in the freezing and merchandis- 
ing of fish fillets. We want to keep the 
pastures and the ranges up to sea level. 

We also have promoted the use of 
machines in some operations where 
manual labor was formerly required. 

In short, in our plant operations we 
are trying to reduce the cost of getting 
your product to the consumer, thereby 
making your livestock more valuable 
to you. Competitor is cooperating with 
competitor, and the strong are assisting 
the less strong to make a stouter in- 
dustry and to render a better service. 

Closely related in some ways to the 
question of efficient operation is the 
question of efficient purchasing of 
equipment and supplies other than live- 
stock. 

Improving Purchasing Methods. 

We believe the Institute is saving the 
livestock and meat industry many thou- 
sands of dollars on the cost of equip- 
ment and supply inventories. We oper- 
ate the Institute Equipment and Supply 
Company, through which any packer 
who cares to do so can buy certain 
items at favorable prices. 

Our Department of Purchasing Prac- 
tice, headed by H. L. Osman, formerly 
purchasing agent for Morris and Com- 
pany, strives to be of service to the 
industry as a whole and through ‘it to 
you. 

Now, having tried to process our raw 
materials efficiently, with supplies and 
equipment well bought, the next im- 
mediate problem is to distribute those 
products. 

In doing so, we want to watch our 
costs closely. For this purpose, as well 
as for its usefulness in other divisions, 
the Institute has a Department of Ac- 
counting, directed by Howard C. ‘Greer, 
formerly head of the Department of 


> tical control of production. 
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Accounting at Ohio State University, 
Mr. Greer’s service, like those of our 
other departmental directors, are avai]. 
able to any member. Recently he hag 
been studying the cost of distribution, 
particularly the cost of distributing 
small orders. mat 
Packer Service Laboratory. 

We do not stop with encouraging 
effective accounting control of oper. 
ations; we also encourage close analy- 
For this 
purpose the Institute maintains a Sery. 
ice Laboratory at 9 South Clinton 
Street, Chicago, whither any packer 
who has turned your hogs into hams or 
lard may send his product and find out 
how it measures up. If it doesn’t meag. 
ure up well, we ask our operating de- 
partment or some other whether it 
can’t tell him how to improve his com- 
modity. 

We want to get the products derived 
from your livestock to the consumer in 
as attractive condition as _ possible, 
Then we may be: able to sell more. 

This brings us to the selling stage, 
The amount the packer.can pay you 
depends on the price he can get for 
meat. How can the Institute, an asso- 
ciation of packers in keen competition 
with one another, carry out cooperation 
to get your product better sold? 

The Institute has promoted a better 
opinion of meat. It has promoted 
greater information about how to select 
it and prepare it, and has called it to 
the attention of consumers. 

Building Meat Confidence. 


When the Institute was organized, 
meat was subject to savage attacks 
from various advertisers who sought 
to advance their product at the expense 
of yours. Meat was a staple food, and 
it was the victim of a good deal of 
misrepresentation because it offered al- 
together the most conspicuous target 
for invidious comparisons. 

The Institute, financed cooperative- 
ly, engaged Dr. E. B. Forbes, now Di- 
rector of the Institute of Animal Nutri- 
tion at Pennsylvania State College, and 
later Dr. C. Robert Moulton of the 
University of Missouri, to compile re 
ferences to meat in nutritional liter- 
ature and to negotiate with the dis- 
paraging advertisers. We sent indi- 
viduals or committees to see them, and 
we even reported a persistent case of 
unfairness to the government. 

Today, with the exception of the pro- 
nouncements of the vegetarians, you 
will find your newspapers and maga- 
zines practically free of advertisements 
disparaging meat. Millions of con- 
sumers are no longer the recipients of 
unfair advertising slams at one of our 
most palatable foods. 

Moreover, the case for meat in the 
literature was much better than the 
case for meat in popular impression or 
in the eyes of the general physician. 
So we compiled much of the literature 


and opinion of nutritional specialists, | 


and mailed the compilation to thou- 
sands of physicians, dieticians and 
home economists. 

Value of Educational Work. 

We recommended to the National 
Livestock and ‘Meat Board that they 
initiate research on the subject, which 
they did, and we furnished our ‘membérs 
with placards about meat. a 

We have furnished the newspapers 
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with articles, and the expositions and 
associations with exhibits. We have 
provided speakers for conventions of 
men and women influencing the food 
. selection of groups of persons. The 
Department of Nutrition has tried to 
present the case for meat reasonably 
and on the basis of the opinion of many 
nutritional research workers. 

Today, as a consequence of this work 
done by the Institute and other agen- 
cies, meat is in better position with 
many millions of consumers than ever 
before. 

In addition to the Department of 
Nutrition, we have a Department of 
Home Economics. It is of interest to 
you. 

Let me illustrate: If the less-desired 
meat cuts—plates, shanks, shoulders, 
etc——had a higher value, your cattle 
and hogs would be worth more. If 
more consumers knew how to cook 
chuck, plate, flank, shoulder, breast and 
shank as well as they know how to 
cook steak or chops, they would buy 
more of them and place a higher value 
on them. When meat is relatively 
high, these buyers might turn to the 
less expensive cuts instead of reducing 
their purchases of meat. 

For such reasons we have a Depart- 
ment of Home Economics. We believe 
that a person will not buy what she 
cannot use efficiently, and we believe 
that the more the housewife knows 
about meat preparation and meat cook- 
ery, the more meat she may buy. 


Tribute to Gudrun Carlson. 


Our Department of Home Economics 
has been directed from its beginning 
by Miss Gudrun Carlson, who came to 
us from Columbia University. Her 
chief contacts have been with institu- 
tions training teachers of home eco- 
nomics, with state supervisors and with 
hotels and other large buyers of meat. 

She has given demonstrations to 
teachers and to chefs; to a hotel train- 
ing school and to the National Restau- 
rant Men’s Association. She has writ- 
ten and talked meat from coast to coast, 
and has brought it forward correctly 
in opinion-making places. In fact, she 
has done her work so well that the 
Department of Commerce has now ap- 
pointed her a Trade Commissioner, to 
be stationed in Oslo, Norway. 

But our cooperation does not stop 
in the kitchen. Our department of 
Public Relations and Trade, directed by 
Wesley Hardenbergh, a vice-president 
of the Institute, addresses any and all 
it can reach. It cajls meat to their at- 
tention assiduously and informatively. 


A Successful Ham Campaign. 

In 1927, when many millions of 
pounds of hams and bacon were in stock 
and moving slowly, backing up on our 
markets and on yours, we asked the 
industry to give us $300,000 to advertise 
them. Then we pitched in and adver- 
tised hams and bacon, particularly 
hams; not Armour’s hams or Swift’s 
hams nor Morrell’s hams, nor the hams 
of anybody else—just hams. We mobil- 
ized practically the whole industry in 
one great big push, and it is probable 
that rarely before have hams moved in 
such volume. 

In short, we are cooperating purpose- 
fully to try to process your raw mate- 
rials efficiently, to buy well the equip- 
ment and accessories used in doing so, 
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to control the product as to quality 
and as to costs, and to merchandise it 
effectively. 

But we do not stop there. We have 
set up in the structure of the Institute 
two well-articulated commissions, with 
important special tasks. One, headed 
by F. Edson White, president of Ar- 
mour and Company, is a Commission on 
the Elimination of Waste. 


Seek to Eliminate Waste. 

We want to make a campaign against 
waste in every division of the industry. 
We want to promote ethical, fair and 
economic practices throughout the in- 
dustry. 

To this last end, we are making a 
search for any abuses or wastes that 
have crept into the business as a con- 
sequence of the keenness of competi- 
tion for trade. When we are a 
on these abuses, we are going to ask 
the Secretary of Agriculture to call a 
Trade Practice Conference of the entire 
industry, members and non-members 
alike, so that they can be eliminated as 
of a given date and, with the aid of the 
government, can be kept eliminated. 

Our other commission is the Institute 
Plan Commission, of which Thomas E. 
Wilson, president of Wilson & Co., and 
the sponsor of the Institute Plan, is 
chairman. 

This Commission was appointed to 
keep the packing industry moving for- 
ward; to carry it bevond current prac- 
tice. The Institute Plan provided that 
our association should carry on cooper- 
ative industrial research and cooper- 
ative industrial education. 


Results of Institute Plan. 

The operating activities already dis- 
cussed are financed by the Institute 
Plan Fund. In addition, we installed 
a department of chemical research, and 
when we cast about for a director we 
took our cue from the United States 
government. We engaged as Director, 
Dr. W. Lee Lewis, chairman of the De- 
partment of Chemistry at Northwestern 
University, who developed the explos- 
ive “Lewisite” during the World War. 

Then Thomas E. Wilson supplied us 
with a grant used to start the Research 
Laboratory of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers at the University of 
Chicago. 

With the counsel of chemists from 
the industry, Dr. Lewis and his staff 
have been carrying on work that al- 
ready is contributing added efficiency 
to meat packing. Through this work, 
the work of government chemists and 
the work of plant laboratories, the time 
required to cure meat has been consid- 
erably shortened. This cuts cost and is 
an advantage to you as well as to us. 
We are now going to attempt to 
shorten the cure still further and very 
radically. 

Let us jump from research to coop- 
erative industrial education. This, too, 
is important to you. The Institute has 
a Department of Industrial Education, 
which has conducted evening courses 
for men in the industry at a number of 
packinvhouse centers. 

Training the Future Packer. 

In cooperation with the University 
of Chicago, we conduct the Institute of 
Meat Packing, which offers correspon- 
dence courses for men already em- 
ployed in the industry, and a residence 
course including one year of specializa- 
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tion for young men intending to enter 
the packing industry. To date several] 
thousand men have enrolled in one 
course or another. 

I hope you will now agree that the 
cooperation exemplified by the Institute 
is purposeful and that it makes a con- 
tribution to the whole industry. I also 
hope that you will let me speak briefly 
of one or two things which the coop. 
eration of packers alone is not adequate 
to accomplish, but which the coopera. 
tion of all concerned might achieve. 

One of these is orderliness of pro- 
duction and marketing. Supplies and 
values in the livestock and meat indus- 
try are unstable. The packer is sin- 
cerely interested in the producer’s ef. 
fort to eliminate the uneconomic fluc- 
tuations in live stock production. Ex. 
amples of such fluctuations are avail- 
able in almost any period. 


Hog Fluctuations Amazing. 


In 1924, the number of swine slaugh- 
tered under federal imspection was 


gs. The difference in exports 
would not justify this difference in sup- 
ply, and the difference in population 
only makes it more conspicuous. Either 
the supply in 1924 was larger than it 
should have been, or smaller in 1925 
than it should have been. 

In 1924, hog prices at Chicago aver- 
aged $8.20; in 1925, $11.80, an increase 
of more than 40 per cent. Either hog 
prices were too low in 1924 or too high 
in 1925. 

In 1928, hog prices at Chicago aver- 
aged $7.35; in 1926, $12.40, an increase 
of 64 per cent. 

In June, 1923, hog prices at Chicago 
average $6.90; in June, 1926, $14.05; an 
increase of more than 100 per cent. 

Consuming demand for pork, a staple 
product, does not vary. to any such 
degree. Supply and demand are not 
well adjusted. 

Hog Swings Disrupt Industry. 

The packer would like to see the wide 
swings in hog production eliminated 
because they are a source of disorder 
and dissatisfaction to all concerned. 

Today the current supply of pork is 
determined chiefly by the farmer’s pro- 
duction policy in the spring of 1928; 
and that production policy was deter- 
mined by what he had been getting for 
hogs and what he or his neighbors 
had been getting for corn during a con- 
siderably previous period. So the pres- 
ent supply was pretty well fixed _ 
before the present demand was at han 
a demand will affect future sup- 
plies. 

In some way or other, production 
should take account of demand in ad- 
vance. If that could be done, farmer, 
packer, retailer and consumer would 
get along fully as profitably and a good 
deal more satisfactorily. Hog prices 
might not get on the mountain peaks, 
but they would stay out of the deep 
valleys. 

From the point of the packing in- 
dustry, it would be much better to have 
a reasonably adequate supply of prod- 
uct at all times than to have to deal 
—< with a shortage and then with a 
glut. 

That is the packer’s interest, and he 
believes it similar to the interest 
others, in seeing the hog cycle become 
smoother. 
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me : s 























MONADNOCK BLOCK 


Air Coolers Drying Systems 
Boiler Type Refrigerating Coils 


Ss. C. BLOOM & COMPANY 


Manufacturers—Contractors—“Specialists to Packers’’ 


Building Cooling tame | 


Savings* with Bloom Systems of Brine Spray Refrigeration 
A Combination of Engineering Skill.and Experience 


Investigate the savings that can be made in increased turnover* and economical application* of refrigeration. 
how you can easily avoid losses* due to souring or frosted products. 


Brine Spray Refrigeration for Beef and Hog Chill Rooms and Meat Coolers, and Air Conditioning Systems 
for Sausage Rooms are superior when installed by Bloom. 


Humidity Control Systems 
[ Brine Sprays 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| F. C. ROGERS 


BROKER 
Provisions 


Philadelphia Office 
Ninth & Noble Streets 
| New York Office 





New York Produce Exchange 
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Cash Provisions -Beef "Etc 
Central ‘Uture Provisions - Grain Cotton 


6889 Members Chicago Board of Trade 


Daily Price List Sent on Request 


J.C.Wood & Co. | 
1, —_BROKERS “encase 


105 W. Adams Street BROKERS 












CHICAGO 





— 








Packing House Products 
Oldest Brokers in Our Line 
Tallow, Grease, Provisions, Olls 

} —4t- = fy tt 4 


Boneless Beef—Ref. Lard—Cured Pork 
Quiek Reliable Service Guaranteed 
Bight Ph 
All Wo 








G@ 


= 





WS Sake & Company, Jus 


Brokers, Importers and Exporters for the 
Pacific Coast Market 
Provisions, Fats, Oils and all By-Products 


SEATTLE, WASH. All Codes PORTLAND, ORE. 




















JOHN H. BURNS CO., Broker 


Export Packing House Products Domestic 


407 Produce Exchange, New York City 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
Cable Address: ‘“Jonburns” 
Codes: Cross, Kelly, Utility (Livestock Ed.) Lieber’s (5th Ed.) 
Rep., Wynantskill Mfg. Co., Stockinettes, Troy, N. Y. 








—— 
H. C. GARDNER ¥F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 


ENGINEERS 


Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Piants, Cold Storage, Manufacturing 
Plants, Power Installations, Investigations 
1134 Marquette Bidg. CHICAGO 




















C. W. RILEY, Jr. 


BROKER 
2109 Union Central Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Provisions, Oils, Greases and Tallows 


Offerings Solicited 











BR. J. McLaren 


H. P. Henschien 


HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 


Architects 


1637 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 























—— 








GEO. H. JACKLE 


Broker 
Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal. 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


40 Rector St. New York City 











W. P. Battle & Co. 
Cotton Seed Products 


57 and 58 PORTER BLDG. 


Memphis Tenn. 




















Main Office 
140 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Codes 


E.G. Jaws CoMmannr 


PROVISION BROKERS 


=a 
= 
Branch Offices a 
148 State St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Drovers and Mechanics 
Bank Building, 





On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of x 
charge; also our periodical 


market reports. 





Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano, 
Bird Guano 






atk 


We trade in Domestic, Canadian, European, 
Australian, New Zealand and South 
American products on 
brokerage basis. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly on re- 
ceipt of inquiries. 
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Myron McMillan, secretary and treas- 
urer, the J. T. McMillan Co. of St. Paul, 
o., was in the city a day or two this 
week. 





Manager Johnson of the Madison, 
Wis., plant of Oscar Mayer & Co., was 
a visitor to the home office in Chicago 
this week. 


Ewald Bartel, president of L. Bartel 
& Co., Inc., New York wholesale meat 
dealers, is spending several days in 
Chicago at this time. — 


George Balogh, president of the 
Balogh Provision Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
wholesale meat dealers, made a short 
trip to Chicago this week. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 25,110 cattle, 7,739 calves, 
45,951 hogs and 35,196 sheep. 


Otto Finkbeiner, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Little Rock Pack- 
ing Co., Little Rock, Ark., was in Chi- 
cago last week with Mrs. Finkbeiner. 

W. W. Krenning, secretary and man- 
ager of the beef department, the St. 
Louis Independent Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., spent several days in the 
city. 


G. D. Fitch, manager of the hide and 
tallow department, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago, has just returned to the office 
after spending the past ten days in New 
York and Philadelphia. 


Fred G. Duffield, vice-president of 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
la. stopped off in Chicago a day or so 
on his wav East. He was accompanied 
by E. S. Selby, treasurer of the com- 
pany. 





J. C. Good, vice-president and general 
manager of the Nelsen Morris Packing 
Co, Los Angeles, Calif., stopped off in 
Chicago for a day this week on his way 
back to the Pacific Coast from a busi- 
ness trip in the East. 


J. C. Wood, vice-president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, and senior mem- 
ber of J. C. Wood & Co., Chicago 
brokers, left this week end for Fort 
‘Meyer, Fla., for a much-needed rest. 
He expects to be gone about a month. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Jan. 26, 1929, with 
comparisons, are as follows: 

Cor. week, 


Last wk. Prev. wk. 1928. 


Cured meats, Ibs..17,174,000 17,244.009 16,566,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs...37 310,000 42,753 0°0 37,965,000 
lard, Ibs. 7,849,009 8,626,000 7,063,000 


T. P. Gibbons, manager of hide sales 
department, the Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago, and also a director of the 
National Association of Glue Manufac- 
turers, recently spent several days in 
New York attending the annual meet- 
ing of the association. 





Norman J. Allbright, vice-president 
of the Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, pack- 











inghouse equipment manufacturers, left 
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the city on the Twentieth Century 
Limited last Wednesday, bound for New 
York where he will sail for Europe 
soon. He expects to be abroad until 
about April. 


H. M. Shulman, mechanical superin- 
tendent, and W. J. Graham, treasurer, 
of the Hammond Standish Co., Detroit, 
were in Chicago this week looking into 
some of the latest devices for efficient 
packinghouse operation, about which 
they had read in THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER, 


M. D. Harding, general superintend- 
ent of Armour and Company, while on 
his way West last Monday was stricken 
with a severe attack of influenza and 
had to be removed from the train to a 
hospital in Denver, Colo. The latest re- 
port on his condition is that Mr. Hard- 
ing is steadily improving. 

A recent visitor from the far-off 
Antipodes was John E. Stamp, son of 
John W. Stamp of Melbourne, Austra- 
lia, and associated with his father, who 
is a prominent packinghouse engineer 
of Australia. Mr. Stamp is spending 
several months in this country, study- 
ing American methods and practices of 
packinghouse operations. 

cE 
ARMOUR ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of stockholders 
of Armour and Company was held on 
January ~25 at the general offices in 
Chicago. The board of directors, 
which has served with little change for 
the last five years, was re-elected with- 
out opposition. One new member was 
added to the board, William V. Kelley, 
who is chairman of the board of the 
Miehle Printing Press and Manufactur- 
ing Co., and a director in the Conti- 
nental National Bank and Trust Co., 
and other banks. 

President F. Edson White submitted 
his annual report, together with a bal- 
ance sheet and income statement cover- 
ing operations of the past year. These 
showed that Armour and Company han- 
died in 1928 a volume of business 
amounting to more than $900,000,000, 
earned a net income of $11,326,425.57, 
paid out in dividends to preferred stock- 
holders the sum of $9,080,105.25, and 
closed the year with a surplus of 
$46,788,115.41. 

Following the stockholders’ meeting, 
the board of directors went into ses- 
sion and re-elected Mr. White as presi- 
dent, Philip D. Armour as first vice- 
president, and all the other officials of 
the past year, with two additions— 
Willard C. White and George A. East- 
wood were both elected to vice-presi- 
dencies. Mr. White will have super- 
vision over general plant operations, 
and Mr. Eastwood will have charge of 
the by-products subsidiaries manufac- 
turing soap, glue, ammonia, curled hair, 
and sand paper. 

F. Edson White, president of Armour 
and Company, entertained the executive 
staff and departmental managers of the 
company at the annual president’s 





dinner held the evening of January 26 
at the Palmer House, Chicago. Nearly 
two hundred were present. 

The guests of honor were Willard C. 
White and George A. Eastwood, who on 
the previous day had been elected to 
vice-presidencies, and Arthur Meeker, 
who recently retired from executive 
duties. 

Mr. White formally introduced the 
two new vice-presidents, and then paid 
his respects to Mr. Meeker, presenting 
him with a silver loving cup which bore 
the facsimile signatures of some of 
those present who had been associated 
with him during the 43 years of his 
active executive responsibility. 

Mr. White described briefly his own 
start with Armour and Company, and 
credited Mr. Meeker with having aided 
him in many ways, particularly during 
the time when he himself was assistant 
to Mr. Meeker. 

Willard C. White, newly elected vice- 
president in charge of plant operations, 
first worked for Armour and Company 
in 1895, in the Chicago wholesale mar- 
ket. Since then he has been identified 
with many different phases of work in 
the Armour organization, including 
three years spent abroad. For a time 
he was branch house manager, assistant 
district manager, and district manager. 
In May, 1919, Mr. White was appointed 
general manager of the plant at South 
St. Paul, Minn., and five years later 
was transferred to the Chicago plant 
as general manager. Since the fall of 
1928 he has been in charge of plant 
operations. 

George A. Eastweod, general man- 
ager of the 31st Street auxiliaries since 
April 9, 1928, was made a vice-president 
on January 25 of the current year. 
Starting as an office boy in the Albany, 
N. Y., branch house in 1897, he ad- 
vanced through the positions of stenog- 
rapher and clerk to that of assistant 
to the superintendent in the New York 
branch house office. From 1911 to 1915 
he served as assistant district manager 
in the Philadelphia district. For two 
years he managed the old New Haven, 
Conn., district, and late in 1917 became 
assistant manager of the canned food 
department in Chicago. In 1922 he suc- 
ceeded to the management of that de- 
partment, in which capacity he remained 
until July 1, 1926, when he became gen- 
eral superintendent of branch houses. 
A little less than two years later he 
went to 31st Street as general manager. 

oo 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


. Imports of meats and meat products 
received at the port of New York for 
the week ended Jan. 26, 1929: . 


Point of 





origin. Commodity Amount 
Argentine—Canned corned beef........ 243,000 Ibs. 
Argentine—Pickled beef ....--.++ eces 356 lbs. 
Canada—Quarters of beef eae 157 
Cuba—Quarters of beef..........ssee- 178 
Czecho-Slovakia—Cooked hams in tins.. 7,675 ibs 
Germany—Sausage ....e.eseceeeeceace 4,972 Ibs 
Germany—Smoked bacon .......++see+- 121 Ibs. 
Germany—Smoked hams in tins....... 7,751 lbs 
Germany—Bouillon cubes ..........++++ 1,125 Ibs. 
Ireland—Smoked ham and bacon....... 5,054 Ibs. 
Italy—Capicola .......seeeeeeeeccesces 2,218 Ibs. 
New Zealand—Quarters of frozen beef.. 1,136 
New Zealand—Boneless beef .......... 118,560 Ibs. 
New Zealand—Boneless veal ......... 45,290 lbs. 


Uruguay—Meat extract ..........e000. 42,330 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef......... 875,000 Ibs. 






























Regular Plates 
Clear Plates 
Jow! Butts 
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Chicago Provision Markets 
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MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


loose 


Pe GE. GORBOOES 65 ong do oeee'san esses 
Prime Steam, 


Based on Actual Carlot Trading, Thursday, 
Jan. 1929. 






10.90 





FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1929. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Jan. 12.02% 12.10 12.02% 12.05 
ay Py 12.10n 
Mar. 12. 15-20 12. 20 12. 12124= 12 12.15b 
12.52% 12.45-50 
12.72% iz. 67% 12.67%4b 
13.00n 
he 13.50n 
+114.12%-15 14. 15 14.02% 14.05 
ese 14.55 
12.800 
13.25b 
13.874ax 
MONDAY, JANUARY 28, 1929. 
LARD— 
Jan. ...12.05 mu 05 12.00 12.00 
WED, kc coos cose 12.06n 
Mar. ...12.20-22% 12.22% 10 12.10 
May ...12. eth 12.52 12.40 12.40-42% 
July ; - 12.72% 12.72 65 12.65 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
MEME. 200 css ese eoece 13.50n 
May ...14.10 14.22% 14.10 14.20 
July ...14.72% 14.75 14.72% 14.72%ax 
SHORT RIBS— 
TAR. 200 ccce eens e000 12.80n 
BRT 200 c000 ecn0 coe 13.35b 
GR 20s cece oes eons 13.8744n 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1929. 
LARD— 
Jan. 11.95 11.95 11.90 11.90 
. Sees ope ose 11.95n 
BENE. 1000 cove eose ase 12.05n 
May ...12.35-87% 12.37% 12.32% 12.32%b 
July’ ...12.60 12.60 12.60 -60ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ...14.17% 14.17% 14.00 14.00ax 
July ...14.70 14.70 14.50 14.50ax 
SHORT RIBS— 
Jan. .. Be 12.70 12.70 12.70ax 
May ...13.30 13.30 - ” 13.30 
SEF ove vce ° eeee 13.85ax | 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30, 1929. 


Jan. ...11.92% 11.92% 11.82% 11.85ax 
BD. cee cece Sits Sene 11.90n 
Mar. ...12.02% 12.02% 11.92% 11.97 %4ax 
May ...12.32%= 12.35 12.22% 12.27%ax 
July ...12.52% 2.55= 12.50 12.52% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
BERS s60 2.080 sane sone 18.00n 
May ...13.85-90 13.97% 138.85 13.85 
July ...14.50 14.50 14.25 14.27%b 
SHORT RIBS— 
Jan. ...12.70 12.70 12.70 12.70ax 
May ...13.82% 13.32% 13.05 13.05 
ST see cove ose 13.60ax 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 31, 1929. 
LARD— 
Jan. ...11. tested 11. a 11.82% 11.90 
Feb. ... és0% 11.90n 
Mar. ...12.00 12:00 11.97% 11.97%ax 
May ...12. 33-27% » > 12.25 12.25 
July ...12.55 12.52% 12.524%ax 
CLEAR li 
ee ones oan 13.00n 
Mar. 13.35 13.35 13.35 13.35 
May 13.80-85 13.90 13.80 13.85 
July ...14.25 14.3214 14.25 14.32%ax 
SHORT RIBS— 
GR, 200 cece 12.70n 
BER cco coves 13.05n 
GT ‘ccs voce otne Steals 13.50ax 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1929. 
LARD— 
Feb. ...11.85 1.8) 11.82% 11.85 
Mar. ...11.97% 11. ori 11.95= 11.95=ax 
May ...12.25-27% 12.27% 12.25 12.25 
July ...12.55 12.55 12.55 12.55 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
See sinit'e 13.35n 
May ...13.90 13.90 13 13.75 
July ...14.25 14.25 14.12% 14.20 
SHORT RIBS— 
May ...13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 
ME <0, wees epee adds 13.50n 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; = split bid. 





CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 


Beef. 


Week ended 
. 31, 1929. 
No. 


2. 
80 
85 
80 
50 
45 
45 
25 
22 
24 
15 
22 





Bee SEBBREBS oF 
BER BSBASARAS er 

BGS SRAsseEs PFs 
SSS GoUBESES at | 





guuae § 


Shope: rib and loin. 3 
Mutton. 


TRGB. coccccccccccccccme ee 26 és 
— 


an ae ond 


geocooueaseeeaaly oe 


&ss 


8@10 av..........28 @ 
Loi 10@12 av.........22 
12@14 av.........21 


BRS 
ea 


SESBEREEES 
& 


oon nostereseres 
Leaf lard, 


FAW cccscvece 


Veal. er} 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbis. Sacks. 
Nitrite of Soda, 1. 1. Chicago.... 9% : 
Salt “S aataaaaiageads 
a s 
rai  e 


eeeecceseseccsces 


Dbl? rfd. an. Nitrate of ‘Boda. 
Santzetre. 25 bbl. lots, f.0.b. N. Yu: 
refd. gran 


seeeeeeeessesesese 


eeccccceccccccceses F 


cone F' 


eeeeeerereres 


Su 


leans ecccccvcecccoce 
Second sugar, 90 basis 
Syrup, testing 63 and 65 combined su- 
crose and invert, New York..... ° 
Standard gran. f.0.b. refiners (2%)... 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 lb. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%....... 
m3 curing sugar, 250 ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ 














A somewhat lower rate of increase 
in the sales of 18 representative chaiD 
stores of all types was recorded @ 
December, 1928; than is shown for the 
year as a whole. During December 
these chains showed an increase in 


of 12.7 per cent, while the increase for 


the entire year was 14.7 per cent. 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 

Week ended 

Jan. 31, 1929. 

prime native steers...... 24 @25% 
Good native steers....... 22 @24 
Medium BteeTrS ...+s+eees ~4 @22 
oleae B 


pe} quarters, choice... .27 30 
fore quarters, choice....20 @21 


Beef Cuts. 
loins, No. 1.......- @43 
Sent loins, No. 2........ @40 


Steer short loins, No. 1.. @53 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. ae 














loin ends (hips).... 33 
— loin ends, No. 2.... @32 
Gow 1oinS ....eeseeeeees @28 
(ow short loins..... coe |, @32 
Cow loin ends (hips) . o3 
Steer ribs, No. 1.. . 31 
Steer ribs, No. 2.. A @29 
Gow ribs, No. 2... @22 
Gow ribs, No. $5. <<. GS 
Steer rounds, No. 1...... 20% 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... 20 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... 19 
Steer chucks, No, 2...... 18 
Gow TOUNdS ....-.eeeeee 181% 
Gow ChUCKS ...ceeeceeees 
Steer plates .......+0.-- 16 
Medium plates .......... @i3 
Briskets, No. 1.......... @25 
Steer navel ends......... @12 
Cow navel ends........+. b Sr¥4 
Fore shankS ..-scecesess 13% 
Gind shanks woe @10 
Strip loins, No. 1. boneless 160 
Strip loins, No. BSS... 55 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... 36 
Sirloin bntts. No. 2...... 28 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. 70 
Beef ae, No. 2.. 4 

caene ee 30 
Shoulder clods ... 19 20 
Hanging tenderloins ..... 18 

Beef Products. 

Brains (per Ib.)......-e0- 12 13 
Tongues, 4@5 ......ee00e 
Sweetbreads .....seceeees 

coe, ©. +e . 
pe, plain....,.. 

fresh tripe, + By eee 10 

BEL. ccccccccccescccoee 24 

Kidneys, per Ib.......... 15 

Veal. 

Choice carcass ..........25 26 

CATCABS 2. cccccces - 18 24 
Good saddles ...... 80 
Good backs 4 





Lamb. 
Choice lambs .....ceceee 128 
Medium lambs ......000. 27 


Choice saddles ...ccseeee 32 
Medium saddles .......+. 30 
Choice fores ....cscccees 24 
Medium fores ....cecseee 22 
lamb fries, per Ib....... 33 
lamb tongues, per Ib.... 16 
lamb kidneys, per Ib.... 180 
Mutton. 

Heavy sheep ...ccecccces 17 
aa on 
Heavy saddies sbvehenses 18 
Tight saddles .......c00 20 
“i eee eccccccccoce 14 
PL sss cocabervas 16 

WOR TORS .ccccccccccs 21 
MEER TOINS oo cccceccces 15 
~~ _— ay pagers 12 
p tongues, per i jocee 15 
Sheep heads, each ...... 10 


Fresh Pork, Ete. 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. 


Skinned shoulders 
Tenderloins : 
Spare 


21 
Picnic shoulders ......+. 14 





BEans 


SSSRRS 


8s 


SERESa na amoSSminmcanan mune 


as 
RSS 


S820bSEas 


Sak 
88 





4 
a 


= 
Reid 


Seahavan 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
pork sausage, 1-lb. carton.. 26 


















Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... 17 
Country style sausage, smoked ........ 21 
Frankfurts in sheep casings........ eoee 23% 

in hog casings.............. 21% 
Bologna in beef choice...... Seee 17% 
Bologna in clot! ffined, choice 15% 
Bolo; in beef middles, choice........ 18 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............ 19 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs 26 
Liver sausage in beef ro 17 
Head cheese .........seeeeseeces 18 
New England luncheon specialty 27 
Minced luncheon specialty......... 20 
DONS GUNG occ cccccccsccccsecd at 23 
WRG MNOS on cc ccctcccgecccctcccces 18 
Polish sausage .........+- eccorobeceves 20 
Souse ......... Slits ay oeaehe aaeeins ae aei6 @16 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs @47 
Thuringer Cervelet @27 
Farmer ...... @33 
Holsteiner .......... @31 
. C. Salami, choice. 47 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs.... 47 
B. C. Salami, new condition....... 4 @28 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles........ @43 
Genoa style Salamli..........sseeeseees 55 
rere eocccccere 1 
Mortadella, new reranerapes Diendn sce ecmning 26 
CRUINEEE «ones wwscccoccceeeccevevetoese 52 
Italian style Sane. eeeesebeadencedaves e 40 
err errr 53 
SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small tins, 2 to crate.....cccsescsecceeees $6.50 
Large tins, 1 to crate......cccececsweceeee 7.50 
Frankfurt style sausage - sheep casinge— 
Small tins, 2 to crate..........0++ cccccce - 8.00 
» 1 to mie, occ casecccis 9.00 
Frankfurt style sausage in hog casings— 
Small ae is —. posses cocecosccceces SeOe 
Large tins, 1 to crate........cseeesses -.. 8.50 
Smoked link’ sausage <= ee casings— 
Small tins, 3 to CFate. oc. ccccscescccescess 7.00 
Large tins, RO ee? Se 8.00 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
Regular k trimmings...... 9% 
Special lean pork trimmings 15 
Extra lean pork tri 17 
Neck bone trimmings.... 11 
Pork cheek meat...... 11 11 
ork hearts ....... 9 9 
Native boneless ball meat - ? fl ee Oe 18 
Boneless chucks ......cccccceccssccccces @16 
Shank meat ..........-00. peececcocccee 14 
trimmings ............ Poses ccsees 13 
Beef hearts . ese tecccesec 
Beef cheeks (trimmed): eeeetceoess i 11 
Dressed canners, 300 Ibs. and up. peadae Sue 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and 2 SP RES 12 
Dr. = bulls, 500@700 Ibs....... @15 
>: ere ee 6 @ 6% 
Cured pork tongues (can. trim.)........ 13 @18% 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHI 
Beef casings: 





Narrow export rounds eachwiaceded 
No. 1 Weasands......cccccscccccess 
No, 2 weasands.......ccecccecceeees ais 


We. 1 BUND. 2... ccccvccccceccccccese 36 

No. 2 DUNAS.....cececssccccececcese @22 
Regular middles ......csecececees @1.15 
Selected wide middles ........cc00e @2.25 
a bladders, 12/15.......s.seeceees @2.00 
@1.25 
, 
° 2.25 
-1.40@1.50 
.80@1.00 
$s 
85 
1 3°8 ‘0 

18 @ 





-20 

machs -10 
Gaaatens for large lots. *'Smatier “quanti es at 
usual advance. 


VINEGAR P PICKLED PRODUCTS 
Regular tripe, 200- bb?.. cece 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-1b bbi.. coco 
— honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bb} 

feet, 200-Ib. bbl... 










Lamb tongues, long cut, ‘200-1 . dbl. 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl.. 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF, | 
Mess pork, regular...........-..seeeeees 
Family back pork, 20 to 34 pleces...... 
Family back k, 35 to 88 pieces...... 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces........ 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 ~—s ececee 
Brisket pork ...sccccccccccsecccsesccece 
Bean rk 


Plate beef ; Sede d Maaenesae 
Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis.........-- 





BSRNSNSSR" 2S; 
883382833 32 








OLEOMARGARINE. 


e in 1 Ib. cartons, rolls or 


carto 
Nut, 1 1 


cartons, 
(30 and 00 Ib. solid caubes =. le per Ib. oe 


Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. 
DRY SALT MEATS. 


Extra short clears...........+. Secedeos 
Extra short ribs............eeeeeeeeees 


Regular pla 
Macks Ora chtataen spate cokancsnceee 





1 Beef Ham 8e' 
teslian BQ@1Z 108... .ccccceccccccees 
ides, DO IB. .cccccccccccccecee 
Knuckles, 5@9 Ibe.....--sesesecsees 
on, fatted... 


Cooked picnics, skin on, fa i one 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted.. bee qecene 
Cooked loin roll, smoked..........- eeove 


ANIMAL OILS. 


il. 
20 Cc. T. meaatot GER a 6 ok patacedtese's 


Extra neatsfoot > abba Scnbsediateres 







‘ m. a 
Kettle rendered, tierces.. 
Refined lard, boxes, - 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Oleo oll, extra, in tierces.........+se00s 
0 stocks 





TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
Haible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 9% 


Prime packers 


WOW... cccccccccccecece 


No. 1 tallow, 10% BLB.Mecccccccccecces @ 


No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f. 
Choice white grease.. 
A-White grease .....sseeee0s 

B-White grease, ma , 8% “acid. 
Yellow grease, 10@15" f.f.a e 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a... 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cottonseed of] in tanks, f.o.b. 
Valley points, wy Bee cccocosce 
White, deodorized, in 









Yellow, deodorized, in bbis............11 


Soap ~ ag 50% f.f.a., £.0.B. ss ciccces 


Corn oil, in tanks, f.0.b. milis........ 9%@ 9 


Soya bean, seller’s tank, f.0.b. coast 
Cocoanut oll, seller’s tanks, f.o.b. coast. 
fined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago, nom 


Whole. Ground. 





SPICES. 
Allspice ...... 600 cede dees ecnceaus:.: ae 
CIMNAMON .occccccccccccccccccccce 14 
OVER .cccccccccsccccccccccce andes 

Cortander ..cccccccescccscccccccece 7 
G 
Nutmeg ..... eeccceccccccccccccecs ve 

bl 40 
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Retail Section 


Constructive Planning Builds Greater 
Meat Store Volume 


Today more than ever before 
the retail meat dealer must “plan 
his work, and work his plan.” 

This is a period of evolution in 
many retail lines, meats included. 
It.is a time when the shiftless and 
the incompetent are finding it 
more and more difficult to survive. 

Eventually, it is believed, the 
retail meat industry will benefit 
from the conditions existing. 
Business will be on a better foun- 
dation; the weaker sisters and the 
disturbing elements will have 
been eliminated. 

And while it is probable that 
competition will be as keen and 
that it will be as difficult to do 
business then as now, the rewards 
will be greater. 

The retail meat dealer who is 
progressing today is the one who 
recognizes conditions, and who 
makes his plans and policies to 
conform to them. He leaves noth- 
ing to chance. 

He buys right and sells right, 
but above all he gives thought and 
study to merchandising the meats 
he has for sale, attracting cus- 
tomers to his store and building 
and holding good will. 

He is more than a meat retailer 
—he is a meat merchandiser. 


Increasing Meat Sales 


By Fred E. Kunkel. 

“I am constantly seeking new ways 
and means for increasing my annual 
sales volume,” says a meat dealer who 
uses a “key chart” on his desk. This 
keeps his mind brushed up and re- 
freshed on ideas, and to remind him of 
the following well-known business 
pointers: 

(1)—Advertising in all its forms. 

(2)—Collection and credit problems. 

(3)—Salesmanship and suggestive 

selling. 

(4)—Service and business building. 

(5)—Window displays. 

(6)—Store appearance. 

(7)—Interior arrangement and at- 

mosphere. 

(8)—Expense records and business 

overhead. 

(9)—Stock control and turnover. 

In other words, about once a week 
he scans this chart to see whether there 


is anything he can do to improve his 
business. As he glances over this key- 
chart, he gives it constructive thought 
from the standpoint of what is going 
on. He is continually looking for loop- 
holes, weak spots which might be 
strengthened, trying to analyze his 
methods from the standpoint of increas- 
ing business. 


In his desk drawer are large Manila 
envelopes holding magazine clippings 
on subjects corresponding to this key- 
chart. Whenever he wants to develop 
a pet idea or hatch up a new scheme, 
he simply digs down into his file draw- 
er and yanks out the folder desired, 
after which he sets about building up 
his new idea into concrete form. 


Meat Stores Invite Customers. 

He believes it advisable to give con- 
stant thought to improving store ap- 
pearance, to keep at least one jump 
ahead of one’s nearest competitor. Peo- 
ple notice and patronize a place of busi- 
ness only if it is made to look attrac- 
tive and inviting. The store front and 
interior atmosphere either repels or at- 
tracts the passing public. If a dealer 
caters to the best trade in town and 
competes with the best stores, he can 
get the business only if his store front 
and his interior displays compete fa- 
vorably with other stores. 

The window displays are the eyes of 
the business and the avenue of sales 
approach to the customer’s pocket- 
book. The public will enter and leave 
their cash behind them if windows are 
attractive enough to draw them into the 
store and if there is the desire to pos- 
sess what is on display. Money spent 
in good window displays is well spent, 
for windows get customers through 
their eyes to bring their money in ex- 
change for merchandise. 

Interior arrangement and atmosphere 
is achieved by artistic effects, not neces- 
sarily the most expensive, but those 
little touches which make for charm, 
attractiveness and _ restfulness, and 
which build good-will and increase 
patronage. Many meat dealers do not 
hesitate a moment to spend a few thou- 
sand dollars for a new car of the lat- 
est mode, but they almost throw a fit 
when someone suggests that they spend 
a few hundred dollars in rejuvenating 
the place of business. 

Yet frequently atmosphere will start 
the sales barometer climbing a couple 


of extra notches every time it 5 
achieved. And the progressive meg} 
dealer sooner or later will find that #~ 
he does not keep pace with the proces. 
sion, he will be counted out of the ru. 
ning in the race for sales volume. 
Retailer Should Advertise. 

Advertising is the gas on which bugi. 
ness is run. It stimulates sales. Gas 
costs money, but if a meat dealer 
doesn’t spend it to speed up his bugi. 
ness, the engine of sales volume sop 
stalls. 

Advertising may take any form 
which yields a profitable return wher 
the results can be definitely trace, 
Many forms of advertising are avail. 
able for use, but until one has tried 
them all—or enough of them t 
measure results—it is poor policy t 
stick to one form alone unless it has 
been found that only that certain type 
will achieve definite results. 

Salesmen are the mouthpieces of g 
store, the loud speakers of a business, 
and ‘should be constantly in tune with 
what the public wants. Salesmen should 
be kept informed on store policies and 
ideals. The dealer should be in close 
enough touch with them at all times 
to see that they are carrying out his 
ideals and policies. 

Correct selling methods involve court- 
esy, attentiveness, willingness to serve 
and a host of other similar adjectives, 
but the sales folk must run the gamut 
of them all or they will only scratch 
the surface. 

Couple good salesmanship with sug- 
gestive selling of the right sort, and 
one has forged an unbreakable sales 
chain. i 

Accurate Records an Advantage. 

Most meat dealers are still careless 
about their expense records. If one 
doesn’t keep correct records of all his 
business expenses, he will soon have no 
business expense to record. Don’t court 
the auctioneer by failing to keep the 
proper expense records — one only 
cheats himself. 

The overhead of a business is unlike 
the roof over the business head that 
protects from the rain. Business over- 
head also eats up profits and capital 
and leaves nothing for a rainy day. 

An unwieldly stock or the absence 
of records of fast moving stock, best 
sellers, average sellers, poor sellers,, all 
make it difficult for the sales engine 
to turn over and produce power to start 
in the direction of increased profits 
through increased sales volume. Keep 
the sales engine well-oiled at all times, 
in good shape.and “hitting on all six” 
Overhaul it once a month. Always 
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ye it ready for the flying trip along 

- royal path to sales success. 
Service the Door to Profits. 

Credit and collection problems are 
only incidental to doing business, but 
they are the driving rods which make 
the machine travel swiftly along the 
highway of sales volume. Credit is too 
easily extended in order to get the busi- 
ness, and collections are too often neg- 
lected until it is too late to collect the 
coin. These driving rods should be 
carefully greased and not neglected, for 
at any moment they may clog up the 
entire credit machinery. 

Service is the key which unlocks the 
door to profits. Service is the per- 
sonality of a business—a living, breath- 
ing thing. It is not “something which 
can be wrapped up and handed out 
to the customer over the counter. It 
is something the customer feels the mo- 
ment he steps inside the front door. It 
is the manner of making promises or 
of not making them. It is telling the 
right thing at the right time. It is 
a matter of convincing others that the 
store is the logical jumping-off .place 
for their dollars as well as their con- 
fidence. Then and then only does re- 
peat business and a lot of new busi- 
ness commence. 


Retail Shop Talk | 


LEARNING FROM OTHERS. 


One meat retailer, who enjoys a pa- 
tronage most anyone might envy, was 
asked recently what one factor had 
contributed most to his success. 

His reply was: “To the fact that I 
am ever on the lookout for ideas and 
suggestions that will help me in my 
business. We learn by experience, of 
course, but experience is an expensive 
teacher. I aim to avoid expense wher- 
ever possible. The experience of the 
other fellow costs me nothing and may 
be just as helpful as my own.” 

This merchant does not confine his 
search for ideas to the retail meat in- 
dustry. He subscribes to a dozen or 
more retail merchandising papers and 
he reads all of them carefully. He 
attends conventions. He talks and cér- 
responds with successful merchants in 
other lines. He listens to suggestions 
of employees and customers. 

Out of all information that comes to 
him he picks out what seems to have 
possibilities, studies it, and eventually 
tries out those ideas that seem to be 
worth while as a means of bettering 
his service, attracting people to his 
store, reducing costs, etc. 

The man who depends solely on his 
own efforts to build a business may or 
may not get very far. One thing is 
certain—two minds are better than one. 
On the same basis a dozen or a hun- 
dred are better than two. The retailer 
who can take the other fellow’s ideas 


and fit them in his business saves 
time, energy and money. 
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Tell This to Your Trade 


Under this heading will appear 
information which should be of 
value to meat retailers in educating 
their customers and building up 
trade. Cut it out and use it. 








UNUSUAL TONGUE RECIPES. 


When your customers buy tongue, 
how do they serve it on the table? 
Usually boiled, or else sliced and served 
cold. Far less ingenuity is displayed 
in preparing tongue dishes than is the 
case with many other meats. Clip out 
the recipes below, Mr. Retailer, and 
the next time you sell tongue over the 
counter, suggest them to the customer. 

Braised Tongue. 

Remove a tongue from the water 
one hour before it has finished boiling, 
and remove skin and roots. Place in a 
deep pan and surround with diced veg- 
etables, carrot, onion, celery, turnips, 
potatoes, beans and one spris: of pars- 
ley. Make a sauce by browning one- 
fourth cup of fat, add one-fourth cup 
of flour, and stir together until well 
browned. Season with salt and pepper 
and add one teaspoon Worcestershire 
sauce; tomato juice in place of part of 
the liquor adds a good flavor. Pour 
this sauce over the tongue and cover 
and bake from one to two hours, de- 
pending upon the size. Place the tongue 
on a large platter when done. Skim 
out the vegetables and arrange them 
in a border around the edge. Pour 
sauce over the meat. 

Roasted Tongue. 

Place boiled tongue in a roasting pan 
and lard it with strips of bacon or 
salt pork on top. Pour over it the 
stock in which it was boiled and a little 
melted fat, and baste frequently. About 
ten minutes before it is done, sprinkle 
with bread crumbs moistened with 
butter. Brown well, remove to the 
platter, add red currant jelly to liquor 
remaining ‘n the pan, and serve with 
the tongue. 

Tongue can also be served sliced 
cold, in which case a tart sauce should 
be served with it, or it can be served 
in combination with other meats for 


salads. 
——_o———. 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

Abraham Chasen has opened a new 
meat market at 2765 Mission St., San 
Francisco. 

C. 2B: Wagoner of Lakin, Kans., has 
engaged in the meat business at Sub- 
lette, Kans. 

sa ied Armstrong has sold out his 
meat business at Elma, Wash., to Rol- 
lin Gordon. 

M. D. Overby, Garfield, Wash., has 
sold out his meat business to J. C. & 
Wm. Oster. 


S. C. Northup has engaged in the re- 
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tail meat business at 421% Jefferson 
St., Portland, Ore., as the Jefferson 
Market. 

Charles Alexander, Potomac, IIl., has 
sold his meat market interest to E. R. 
Duncan. 

The meat market of C. P. Nichols, 
Eyota, Minn., was damaged by fire re- 
cently. 

Davis & Kellerman, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn., meat, etc., has been incorporated 
with capital of $50,000. 

Harry Younger soon will open a meat. 
market at Hastings, Nebr. 

Henry Fritz, Hildreth, Nebr., has 
sold his meat shop to L. Hearaux 
Brothers. 

McCook’s Public Market was opened 
at McCook, Nebr., recently to deal in 
meats, etc. 

Herman Meeh, Seneca, Kans., has 
sold the Meeh Meat Market to L. H. 
McCalla of Pawnee, Neb. 

F. W. Hix has purchased the Swartz 
Grocery & Market, Kk] Keno, Okla., and 
has renamed it the Eagle Market. 

B. D. Cookson of Guthrie, Ukia., has 
purchased the Nu-Cash Grocery & 
Market, Cushing, Okla., from Hiram 
Dunkin & Son. 

C. E. Mitchell has succeeded to the 
management of the Cold Storage Gro- 
cery & Market at Moscow, Ida. 

The death of John Thompson, pro- 
prietor of the Range Meat Market, 
Troy, Ida., has been reported. 

H. B. Osborn has sold his interest in 
the Chelan Meat Co., Chelan, Wash., 
to Christopher Christopherson. 

O. N. Jones has retired from the Lin- 
coln Cash Market, 395 E. 29th St., 
Portland, Ore. 

S. & O. K. Richardson have engaged 
in the meat business as Richardson’s 
Market, at 1204 Fremont St., Portland, 


Ore. 

D. D. & L. M. Hume have engaged in 
business at 817 Clinton, Portland, Ore., 
as the Waverly Market. j 

Raymond Sequin has engaged in 
meat retailing under the name of the 
St. Paul Meat Market, St. Paul, Ore. 

Jacob P. Wourms and W. P. Brantley 
have engaged in business as the Stay- 
ton Meat Market, at Stayton, Ore. — 

L. F. Armstrong has sold his retail 
meat business at Elma, Wash., to Rollin 
Gordon and Ray Smith. 

O. B. Davidson has purchased the 
business of the Brownsville Meat Co., 
Brownsville, Ore. 

A. G. Groshong has succeeded to the 
meat firm of Groshong & Stanley, 
Eugene, Ore. 

Wm. L. Smith has retired from the 
Lincoln Cash Market, Portland, Ore. 

E. L. Adee has opened the Bridge 
Transfer Grocery & Market at 180 East 
Broadway, Portland, Ore. ; 

Ben Levy has engaged in the retail 
meat business at 282 Grant Ave., under 
the name of the Conway Packing Co. 

E. A. Eisenmenger, Crystal Lake, IIl., 
has purchased the meat market of Ben 
Schmidt. 

William V. Hirt has sold a half in- 
terest in his meat market at Manteno, 
Ill., to his brother, Fred A. Hirt. 

The Retail Butchers’ Association of 
Columbus, O., at its recent meeting, 
elected the following officers for the 
current year: Adam Vogel, president; 
Henry Sauer, vice-president; Conrad 
Hermann, secretary, and Joseph Sauer, 
treasurer. 
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~ New York Section 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


Anton Hehn, new president of the 
Brooklyn Branch, made his initial bow 
as presiding officer on Thursday eve- 
ning of last week. Three candidates 
were admitted to membership and many 
matters of interest to the craft were 
discussed. Tickets for the annual 
dinner and dance of the Brooklyn and 
South Brooklyn branches, to be held 
at the Knights of Columbus Club House 
in Brooklyn on February 10, were in 
good demand and present indications 
point to a well-attended affair. 

Almost the entire meeting of the 
South Brooklyn Branch on Tuesday eve- 
ning of this -week was given over to 
the final arrangements for the annual 
dinner dance to be held at the Knights 
of Columbus Club House, Brooklyn, on 
Sunday, February 10. President Ross- 
man reported that the demand for 
tickets far exceeded the most sanguine 
expectation, also that the program 
would be a great success. 

It was announced that John Harrison 


had been made business manager for 
both the Brooklyn and South Brooklyn 
Branches. 

Gus Hoffman, legal adviser for the 
State Association, was a visitor and 
gave an educational talk on various 
topics. Visitors from the Brooklyn 
Branch included President Hehn and 
Messrs. Helling, Sussel, Herzog and 
Maggio. 

Some eighty guests were present at 
the silver wedding anniversary of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gus Schmitt at the Park Cen- 
tral Hotel on January 27. In addition to 
the immediate families and those who 
attended the first wedding, the guests 
included Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Hembdt 
and Mr. and Mrs. Gus_ Lowenthal. 
Among the many gifts was a diamond 
wedding ring from Mr. Schmitt to his 
silver bride. 


All arrangements have been com- 
pleted for Ye Olde New York Branch 
beefsteak dinner to be given at Mecca 
Temple on February 12. Benjamin 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats were quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern markets on January 31, 


1929, as follows: 


CHICAGO. 


$19.50@21.50 
18.00@19.50 


STEERS (500 Ibs. $ 
Choice . ” 


STEERS (1): 
Yearling (800-550 Ibs.) : 
Choice . 


PHILA. 


$21.00@22.00 
18.50@20.00 


NEW YORE. 


$20.00@21.50 
18.00@20.00 


BOSTON. 


$20.00@21.00 
19.00@20.00 


22. 23.00 


21.00@22.50 00@ 
18.50@20.50 


18.50@21.00 


18.00@19.00 
17.50@18.50 


17.00@18.00 


21.50@23.50 
19.00@21.00 


17.50@19.00 


16.00@17.00 
15.00@16.00 
14.00@15.00 





MUTTON (Ewe) 70 Ibs. down: 
Good ° 


eee ccccerccceeeccessessecsscece 16.00@18.00 
eevee eeerccsecsecccces 14.00@16.00 
seecee erecccccccccececccsses 12,00@14.00 


SHOULDERS N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
B12 IDS, BV. ccecccccccceces 


DMD ceecascens 


19.00@20.00 
18.50@19. 

17.50@18.50 
16.00@17.50 


15.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 


14.00@14.50 


9.50@10.00 


(1) Includes yo yearlings 450 lbs. down at Chicago and New York. (2) Includes ‘‘skin on’’ 


at New York and 
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Metzgar has personally supervised 
selection of talent for the evening, Ay 


‘ thur Hadley, assistant manager of om 


of Wilson & Company’s branches, Wil] 
entertain with some stories and Popular 
songs. 


The New York State Association hel 
a board of directors’ meeting on 
day, January 28, at which matters gf 
importance were discussed. Aj 
Rosen gave a lengthy talk on ¢ 
store activities, and W. A. Wolk of 
Food Distributors also addressed thoy 
present. 


The “Dutch treat” social afternog 
of the Ladies Auxiliary at Somergg 
Inn on Thursday of last week wag, 
novelty enjoyed by all the twenty-fiy 
ladies who attended. Following ‘the 
usual custom “Mother” Burck sat at 
the head of the table, and at the cop. 
clusion of the luncheon, Mrs. Chas, 
Hembdt presented Mrs. Gus Schmitt 
whose silver wedding occurred on the 
following Sunday, with a silver steak 
tray as a memento of the event from 


the Auxiliary. The luncheon was fo.-. 


lowed by a matinee party. 
eS ee 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 

C. S. Curtis of Wilson & Co.’s labo 
ratory, Chicago, spent a few days in 
New York this week. 

A. W. Castle, manager of Morris é 
Company, Waterbury, Conn., passed 
away on Sunday, January 27. 

A. E. Woolsey, produce department, 
Swift & Company, central office, New 
York, visited Chicago last week. 


W. K. Riordan, small stock depart. 


ment, New York Butchers Dressed | 


Meat Co., is on a Southern cruise. 


George A. Schmidt, president, and 
Louis Meyer, first vice president, of 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc., are spending a. few 
weeks in Florida. 

W. A. Johns, general manager, and 
G. M. Kerns, of the butterine depart 
ment, Swift & Company, Jersey Ci 
spent a few days in Chicago last wi 

S. B. Pond, export department, 
Armour and Company, is improving 
and it is expected that he will retum 
to his post within the next three or four 
weeks. 

Edward Shute, 
Wilson & Co.’s New York plant, spent 
a week in Chicago, during which time 
he attended meetings of the general 
superintendents. 


Wilson & Co., New York, have hada 
vistors from Chicago during the past 
week W. R. Brown, legal department; 
G. D. Fitch, hide department; G. H. 
Eckhouse, purchasing department, 
Allen McKenzie, mechanical su 
tendent. Mr. McKenzie stopped off i 
New York on his return from 
cester, Mass., where, with others, he 
attended a demonstration of the new 
quick freezing method used there @ 
fish. This methed was fully described and 
illustrated in THE NATIONAL 
VISIONER of Sept. 8, 1928. 
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strokes with a brush, 
rinse, and the surface 


Oakite Service Men, 
cleaning specialists, are 
located in the leading 
industrial centers of 
the U. S. and Canada. 





clean. Dried-on blood, fat 

and grease are completely removed with 
a minimum of scrubbing. 
on metal tops is reduced. 


Soak ... wipe... rinse 


and viscera tables shine 
when cleaned with Meat Packers’ Oakite 


LEANING viscera ta- 

bles is a much easier 
job when Meat Packers’ 
Oakite is used. A solu- 
tion of. this efficient ma- 
terial is simply allowed to 
stand on the table top for 
a short time— then a few 


a 
is 





Wear and tear 
No obligation. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, inc. 204A +A Thames Se, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE : 


TRADE MARK AEG. U.S. PAT. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 


Trolleys, meat hooks, ham 
boilers, sausage sticks, and 
offal pans are thoroughly 
cleaned just as quickly 
and with just as little 
, effort. 
ical and energetic cleaner 
rinses away completely 
leaving every article 
bright and free from film. 
Call in one of our Service 
Men and ask him to show you how to 
save money by cleaning the Oakite way. 


And this econom- 


Meat Packers’ Oakite 
complies with all re- 
quirements of the 
S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 
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N. Y. CALFSKIN ASSOCIATION. 

The 41st annual stockholders meet- 
ing of the New York Butchers Calfskin 
Association was held on Thursday, 
January 24, at the meeting rooms of 
Ye Olde New York Branch of the Retail 
Meat Dealers Association. The meet- 
ing was opened by President Herman 
Schlosser, who announced that the asso- 
ciation had shown very satisfactory re- 
sults for the year’s operations, despite 
the fact that business was. practically 
ata standstill for about four months 
of the past year, and that the skin 
markets of the world-were more or less 
unstable. He also announced that the 


association would pay approximately 


$122,000 in additional payments on 
skins, and a dividend on capital stock 
for the year 1928. 


In the interest of the association’s 
activitieg it was agreed that the price 
per skin which is being paid would not 
be made public at this time. 

Addresses were made by Secretary 
Fred Dietz and other directors and 
members, who expressed the need for 
a further growth of the association 
through the acquisition of new members. 

The following members were elected 
to the board of directors: Herman 
Schlosser, George Kramer, O. E. Jahrs- 
dorfer, Fred Dietz, Albert Rosen, 
Charles A. Raedle, Jr., Fred Hirsch, 
John Borchers and Harry Scanlan. 

a Pk SHES 
IT TELLS ABOUT CELLOPHANE. 

A new booklet of thirty-six pages, 
entitled “Cellophane — The Modern 
Merchandising Aid,” has just been is- 





sued by the Du Pont Cellophane Com- 
pany. This is one of the most com- 
prehensive publications ever issued in 
regard to this product. It gives an out- 
lire of its manufacture and discusses 
the uses made of it in the candy, baked 
goods, meat products, fish, dried fruit, 
food stuffs, toilet preparations, soap, 
drug, textile and tobaceo fields. It 
discusses the various kinds of con- 
tainers made of Cellophane, and gives 
some idea of the special technical serv- 
ice which the company is able to ren- 


er. 

The first inside sheet is of Cellophane 
itself. The booklet is illustrated in 
colors and gives examples of many 
well-known products which are 
wrapped in Cellophane. 








40 North Market St. 


Consolidated Rendering Co. 


Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil 
Stearine, Beef Cracklings, Ground Scrap, Fertilizers 


Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 
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Boston, Mass. 























St. Paul 8t., 





[ Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., eee lehie, Pa. 
526-530 Baltimore, Md 
902 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. “©. 













“Maforco” Galvanized Shelving 


Gives you the most satisfactory storage at an 






exceptionally low 
cost. 

| MAIN FEATURES: 

| Shelves adjustable 

{ and removable 

| Self-supporting 

| Slatted constraction 

i increases circulation 

| Saves space by fitting 

i snugly into corners 

| Does not retain odors 

| and lasts indefinitely 


Write for our 
catalog 


MARKET 




















THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


LIVE CALVES. 


Wemde, DIMM cocescsccccee Seecsecces F 
Calves, com. to med peebeconeses eeccee 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs, good to choice 


De SED Sica sendccescessese --- 14.00@15. 
PS NOD aircdedscsedorsiccvenc J v 


LIVE HOGS. 
Bioge, BED-BID We. 2. 0c ccccccsccceccees $ 


$16.00@17.25 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.... 
Fresh stee — l. c. trm’d.. 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


February 2, 1 92 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 
Ammonium p anetete. bulk, delivered 
per 100 lbs 


Ammonium euiphate, double bags, 
100 Ibs. f.a.s. New SS 


Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit....... 


Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% 
B. P. L., f.0.b. fish factory 
Fish guano, 14% ammo- 
nae 
Fish scrap, acidula 6% ammonia, 
38% A. P. A ._ bea 
Soda Nitrate in bags, 100 Ibs. spot.. @ 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 15% a 
B. PB. Tn, DUNK 2... cccccccccecceocQ Thien _ 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammonia.4.50 & 109 
Phosphates. 


Bone eal, steamed, 3 and 50 bags, 
PO BUR casnecescusensapepectvehes 


5-9 9144-12% 124-14 14-18 18 up 
a Re eee 


a , youstem, a am Balti- 
» per ton, 16% fla 


atid ei 


2.60 
2. 
DRESSED HOGS. a 


Hogs, heavy .... 
Hogs, 180 lIbs.... 
Pi, 80 Ibs. 


Pigs, 80-140 Ibs. 
DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 Ibs. 


1. 1 

At value 
LIVE POULTRY. 

Fowls, Leghorn, per lb. via express...28 @30 


Ducks, Long Island, spring, express. . @30 
Pigeons, per pair, via freight or express. 145 @50 


BUTTER. 


Creamery, extras (92 score) 

Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score) 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score).... 
Creamery, lower grades 43 


jure salt, 20% bulk, per ton..... 
Ealnit 12.4% bulk, per ton........ 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton. 
Beef. 
Crackli 50 pee ecdesasaue 
Cracklings, oon, en ore 


om sraeiod Guna. 


Sere eseceeees 


33% 
BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


24 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 lbs...26 1 
Good to choice heifers............eee+0+ 125 per 
Good to Choice Cows...........s.000+ . 16 Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 ibs., 
Common to fair COWS ..........00-00. 14 per 100 pe 
Fresh bologna bulls ..... 


BEEF CUTS. 
Western. 


Round shin manee, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs. 
00 pe - 95. 00@100, 


Black ob og per er ° : 

Striped hoofs, per ton 

White hoofs, per ton 

Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., per 
100 pieces 

Horns, avg. 744 oz. and over, “No. 1s.300. 

Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 28.250, 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


H 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: orns, avg. 77% oz. and over, No. 38.200, 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, lb...31 @33 


Western, 48 S 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... = 33 ° 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, ae NEW YORK LIVE STOCK. 


Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Receipts of live stock at New: York 


Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib. .,27 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime for week ended Jan. 26, 1929, were 
ported officially as follows: 


. to dozen, ao 
. to dozen, Ib... 
. to dozen, Ib...33 @34 Cattle. Calves. 
.82 Jersey City 6,753 
1,412 
3,569 


s€9 
58 


) 
SOS 3 


. 2 hinds and ribs.... 
3 hinds and ribs.... 


82 
27 
22 
40 
36 
30 
25 
23 

*" 
20 


Western, 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib.. 


Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib...30 Central Union 


cks— New York 
Western, prime to fancy 20 


Turkeys— 
Western, dry pkd., prime to fancy... .37 


Squabs— 

White, 11 Ibs. to dozen, per Ib....... 
White, 9 lbs. to dozen, per Ib....... 
Fowls—frozen—dry pkd.—fair to good—12 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., 
Western, 55 te 59 Ibs., 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs., 


—_e—_ 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia week ended 
Jan. 24, 1929: 
FRESH PORK CUTS. Jan. 18 19 s. 
Ae 4 leins, fresh, pain 10@12 wee gg 4 coe 
Pork tenderloins, =. > m % 47% 
Pork tenderloins, aoe 47% 47% 47% 48% 
Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh 
butter—90 score at Chicago. 
eas 45% 45% 45% 46 
Hams, W 1 g-20 @21 Receipts of butter cities (tubs 
Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 ibe. ave.” 21 ae AeA a Tee 
Plenic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibe. week. week. year. 1929. | 1928. 


eater ge RS | 
Pork timmin extra | . 18 Chicago .. 29,083 37,714 28,591 189,019 
Pork. trimming, ‘Ferular 50% 1 -11 N. ¥ 


. Y. ... 44,148 37/255 46/301 214,692 
— «+. 15,041 11,157 14,661 67,147 
a. 
SMOKED MEATS. 
Hams, 8@10 Ibs. avg.............. ooh 
Hams, 1 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALF. 
Prime veal 
Good to choice veal. 
Med. to common veal.. 
Good to choice calves... 
Med. to common calves 


191,524 


77; 993 


- 18,320 12,807 13,766 72,345 
556,643 
12 lbs. avg 


Total ..101,592 98,933 103,319 543,203 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 

Hams, 12@14 lbs. avg.... 

Picnics, Ibs. a’ 


Same 
In Out Onhand Week-day 
Picnics, me lbs. avg. Jan. 24. Jan. 24. Jan. 25. last year. 
Roll 8 ibs. aa a. 


- 10,668 140,408 5,476,341 
New York. 97 


29,688 ’ 
Boston .... 12,348 49,004 
eens 46,320 


Total 


Bacon, — batavesencs ++-22 @238 
Pickled belies, 8@10 ibe. Beibsescnceckaue 





- 69,406 332,962 12,146,240 14,764,772 








